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her. But there was one young man, of far humbler birth than even her 
own, poor child, and poor besides, who had yet been fortunate enough to 
love her, not without @ warm and tender return; and who can say how 





LYRICS. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


There sits a bird on every tree, 
With a heigh-ho! 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
Sings to his love as I to thee ; 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


There blooms a flower on every bough, 
With a heigh-ho! 
There blooms a flower on every bough, 
Its any leaves kiss—I’1l shew you how : 
ith a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


The sun’s 4 groom, the earth’s a bride, 
With a heigh-ho! 

The sun’s a groom, the earth’s a bride, 

The earth shall pass—but love abide, 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


The merry, merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 
And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me. 
Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snow-yard, 
And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 
And my baby in his cradle in the church-yard 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 





NINETTE POMPON. 


PART I, 


How rarely do maturer years fill up with any sort of fidelity those 
vague and visionary outlines of life which youth and fancy have so con- 
fidently sketched! Rarely indeed ; for soon or late the strong hand of 
destiny snatches the pencil from our hands while we are dreaming, stern- 
ly sweeps out and effaces those dim beginnings, and paints in her own 
picture of the world in wholly different colours. How few, how legs than 
tew, of the thousand thousand human hearts that beat around us in sor- 
row or in joy, are now palpitating with the falfilled happiness of an early 
dream, or vibrating to the still tremulous impulse of a first grief! To all 
alike, the just genius portions joy and sorrow, perhaps more equally than 
is known ; but our joy is not the joy we have been waiting for, nor our 
sorrow that which we were prepared to meet. Our successes in life are 
seldom correspondent with our ambitions, and how rare are the bridals 
of first love? 

The tale I am about to tell—a very brief and simple narrative of what 
is 80 common in human life, that I shall not seek to identify it with reali- 
ty, by very minute details or local colouring—will, I think, too surely 
demonstrate the sad veracity of these reflections. 

In the southern part of France there is a sunny little village which I 
do not care to name. It is very near a great seaport town, which any 
body who chooses may find upon the map, but which it is not worth my 
while to describe. Of this village it is quite enough to say, that human 
faces thronged its little streets, and human hearts beat among its quiet 
homes, much in the same way as they throng and beat in any other vil- 
lage upon this green earth. Labour toiled, and youth dreamed, and 
humble duties housed beneath the humble roofs, and sat by peaceful 
hearths; nor this the less, that, at the time I speak of, the star of the 
great Corsican commander was rising with a beautiful light over Europe, 
already near its zenith ; that along the air yet echoed the crash of the 
Bourbons’ thunder, and the nations still reeled with the shock of the 
great earth-shaking revolution of Paris. History-readers easily forget 
that, among those great tumults which swell the dazzling chronicles they 
peruse, human life did not cease to beat, with its old, calm heart, along 
its usual ways. The world was not a// full of captains, kings, and con- 
spirators. Then, as now, love and duty, and the domesticities of the 
heart flowed on, in their quiet under-current, through the life of man; and 
had we, dull householders of the present time, prophetic eyes to read the 
Pages of some future historian, I have no doubt but that we should be 
quite startled and astonished to find what a mighty pother and fuss we 
have been living in. 

— this village dwelt an old Doctor Gilibert—neither rich nor poor, 
- t of middling fortunes, and an easy mind, in spite of the days of the 
Diseotory. He had adpted as his danghter the child of a very distant 
emale relative, for whom in youth he had had asort of tendresse, but who 
reer another, and died in her confinement. This young girl was so 
oe that they called her the rosebud of the village ; and so gentle, 
—— dullest lips in the neighbourhood grew eloquent in the praise ot 

te Pompon, for that was her name. You may readily guess that 


pr a thing is the first flower and fragrance of a young heart ?—pre- 
cious, because it is different from all feelings that succeed it! Hubert 
Dessert was the sou of a peasant ; and his, mother, early left a widow, 
had devoted all her narrow means to the education of this, her only 
child. The boy, indeed, was ambitious and aspiring ; he managed to 
acquire more knowledge at the country school than is usually obtained 
from such sources ; but, when yet a lad, his mother died, and his only 
means of support were those which he obtained from a small stipend as 
teacher in the village school, which post of authority the benevolence of 
the Curé had secured for him. 

At the school sometimes, at the little church often, at the house of the 
Curé, and in some of their Sunday rambles, the two young people had 
met, and conversed. They were both handsome, and the intelligence and 
language of Hubert were, indeed, far above his lowly rank in life. But 
it is idle to describe the progress of an affection already full-grown at the 
time this tale is supposed to open. They had both allowed their love to 
bud and ripen unbeedingly ; in the joy and ecstacy of a new and deli- 
cious sensation, and in the frank confidence of youth, they had never 
thought of the future ; and it was not until Hubert felt with a proud 
rapture that his affection for Ninette was not without return, that he be- 
gan to reflect that it must be almost without hope. Penniless, a boy, 
and without friends, how could he think of marriage? The old doctor, 
who was something of a philosophe, and thought much of the “ contract 
socjale,” had permitted this intimacy between Hubert and his oferes 
daughter to go on, with a quiet smile ; and when the young man, at last, 
passionately and bitterly confessed to him his hopes and his despair, he 
was not angry. 

Indeed, Doctor Gilibert, with all his democracy, had sufficient aristo- 
cratic pride at heart to prefer a union of this kind for Ninette, as proving 
his scora of unphilosophical class-distinctions, and congruent with the 
rights of women, to any more baughty nuptials, in which she might be 
the recipient, rather than the bestower of favour. 

“ Be at your ease, mon fils,” he said ; ‘‘ Ninette's dot will be sufficient 
for you both to live comfortably upon. No wise man needs more than 
this. Luxury is a take-in.” 

But Hubert, not uagratefully, though with sorrowful pride, refused to 
hear of this, 

“ Penniless myself, and nameless,”’ he said, “I will never wed her tbus; 
nor could I ever live content on any dowry but her beauty and her love. 
That you should not withhold hope from me is all I asked, and I am 


quick in these days. The Republic knows no outcasts among her citi- 
zeor. I shall rise—though from the ranks—rapidly ; I feel it. Citizen 
Bonaparte is about to depart for Egypt—I will join his army,—he wants 
soldiers ; and fortune follows his star. I have a strong hand to work, 
and a stout heart to wait. O! sir, we are both young—we can wait. Ni- 
nette loves me—I, her ; we are sure of ourselves. What are afew yevrs? 
We are both young ; we can wait a little.” 

“What are a few years?—you foolish boy!—Everything! Sure of 
yourselves, say you! No man is sure of himself. That is the most un- 
philosophical thing in the world.” 

But Dessert was inexorable in his resolve. 

“ He is as stubborn as the devil, that boy,” said the doctor ; “ he mast 
have his way, and take his chance. But look you, sir,” he said, “ I don’t 
choose Ninette’s heart to be wasting away, while you are amusing your- 
self with shooting Turks. If, in your absence, she should repent her 
choice, I shall consider that you have no claim upon her hand, having 
lost it on her heart. No man is sure of himself, I tell you— certainly no 
woman.” 

“You speak justly,” said the young man, bowing his head, yet with a 
confident look. ‘* You have expressed my own feelings on this point ; I 
did not think it worth while to express them myself, because I know 
Ninette, and disbelieve in such a possibility. When it comes, I shall be 
resigned.”’ 

Ninette’s consent was more hard to obtain to this scheme of her lover’s ; 
but in vain she implored him to relinquish it. 

“ Worthier!”’ she cried sadly, repeating his words. ‘ Love is best 
worth. I cannot love you more at any time thanI do now. True, in- 
deed, you may come back, after years of absence, with military rank 
hese honour ; but I should not be happier for these—should you, Hu- 

rt?” 

“Yes!” he said, almost bitterly. 

“ Then go,”’ she said, dropping the hot hand that had been clasped in 
hers, “ and God be with you!” She was very palo—* If it would make 
you happy’’—She faltered, but her voice failed her; and catching her io 
his arms passionately, he strained her to his heart. 

Their last meeting was a sad one. The house in which Ninette and 
her father as she called him, lived, stood eome way back from the one 
street of the village, in a pleasant little garden (a coquettish grisette of 
a garden), which Ninette’s constant care had educated into a sort of prim 
beauty. The porch was mufiled up in vines; and a green arcade of trel- 
lised clematis and honeysuckle led to the cool ambush of a little sum- 
mer-house, perched on an embrasure of the wall. The breeze from the 
distant sea was ever fresh and fragrant there ; and voices from the street 
outside floated pleasantly enough among the flowers. 

In the sunset of their last day together, the two children were seated 
in this little arbour, gazing wistfully, and in silence, at the deepening 
orange in the west. Ninette’s pale and almost haggard cheek betrayed 
a sleepless and unhappy night, and her eyes were full of tears ; but the 
look on Hubert’s face was of hopeful and assured, almost triumphant, 
self-confidence. Ninette looked long and anxiously into those eyes cf 
his, clear, shining, without a tear ; and then, drooping her head, pressed 
his hand convulsively against her own, as though to shut out a painfui 
reality from her comprehension. 

“So you have, indeed, fixed upon to-morrow, Hubert,” she said at 
ast, + 

“ Dearest,” he answered, “ to-morrow fixes me. Major Montmar, whom 
you know I spoke to last week, leaves for Paris early ip the morning. He 
has offered to take me with him ; and it is my only opportunity.” 

“ To-morrow!” she said, mourntully, and they both gazed into the 
sunset for some minutes in silence. He, doubtless, seeing among the 
crimson clouds the realized ambitions of his youth and love ; she, nothing 
but doubt, desolation, and terror. 

“ Habert,”’ she said, at last, and, with a sudden energy, winding her 
arms about him, and looking up imploringly into his face, “ it is not yet 
too late ; give up this hideous pian. It is not right—it is not right! "It 
is tempting fate—tempting God! For ever a fearful possibility is before 
me, which (dare not so much as name. Ob, Hubert, I feel that if you 
still continue in this resolution our last meeting may have been to-night! 
Indeed, I may not live to look on you again—and you . . . . alas! 
God has given us nothing but the preseat—the fature is not ours to pos- 
sess; who can couat upon a day? Ob, stay, my Hubert; live—live 





Ninette was not without a great man 
y admirers, and that all the youn 
in that part of the country considered themselves in sven with 


happy and contented, and give up this wild and baleful dream. Is not 


: my love enough for you? Ah me! I once thought so; but I fee) that it 





is not your love, but your pride, which urges you to leave me. Unkind! 
I koow this only, Hubert, that were I you, and you miserable—prostrate 
—unhbappy as 1 am, at your feet—see Hubert—at your feet—imploring 
you to stay, I should not have the heart to leave you so! ” 

The young man started up—his spare and slender form convulsed and 
quivering. He clenched his hand, and sat down again, in silence, for 
some moments, alihough the nervous working and twitching of his lip 
showed well how much he was moved. 

“ Ninette,” he said at length, very slowly, with a low and tremulous 
voice, but looking down into her face steadily and sadly—“ you know 
not what you say. Were you really in my place, you would act as I do, 
You are not, and you cannot feel what I feel—God forbid it. But this 
must not be. Itis one thing to love; another to love worthily. The 
love of the slave and the coward is not that of the free man. My tte 
were I, indeed, to do as you urge—to yield now, with Le | b, ' Id at 
stake, and the choice of a brave and honest man to be m : 
you may think that you would continue to love me as you do, 
deceive yourself. If have read that fair, frank brow aright, you 
never long love what is mean and dastard ; and that I should 
shown myself to be. No ; there is something above love even—it b 
You cannot—even you, my heart’s dearest—make me shrink from ; 
but you can, indeed, make the burden heavier to bear, Alas! yes. 
Every look, every word of yours goes like a dagger through my heart. 
And ob, think you, indeed, that in this bitter separation, brief as I be- 
lieve it will be, I do not suffer, keenly, keenly 2?” 

His voice grew thick and choking. She bowed her head meekly. Si- 
lently she drew his hand within her own. 

“ Yes,’ she murmured, more to herself than to him—“ yes ; your hand ; 
There is gi in this while I clasp it; it seems as though we could 
not part 

Poor child, she would not relinquish her light grasp of that hand, 
which, indeed, trembled as she held it ; but she leaned her cheek upon his 
shoulder, and was silent. At length, after a mnene pause— 

“ Ninette,”’ said Deseert, still speaking with a labouring and broken 
voice, “Ninette, if ever in absent years your heart should wholly change ; 
if ever you ehould grow to regard these vows of ours as the result of a 
passing, girlish fancy on your part—if—if—tbat is—you should, when I 
am gone, meet some one—some other—worthier one to love than me, be 
happy—torget me at once. I could not blame you ever, or re 
you. I can never change ; I feel that too, too well,’’ he said. “ There 
is a lifetime in the love J offer you. But you—you-——” 

He was going on ; but she li up her head, and gazed at him with 
a look of such sorrowing and reproachful appeal, that his voice faltered, 











deeply grateful for your answer. I will join the army. Promotion is | and he 


d he paused. 

“ ] shall love you,” she sobbed out, hiding her face again upon his 
breast, ever, ever, thus, 

He strained her closer to his heart, and called her his betrothed wife. 
“ See,” she said, “Iam very bold. I wed you with this ring ;” and 
then drew from her finger a little turquois ring, and placed it upon his. 
“It is my troth,” she said, smiling rather sadly. 

He bowed his lips to it, and a silent pressure of the hand was all his 
answer. 

“ Ninette,”’ he said, after a pause, and he turned away his face as 
he spoke, « if ever this ring comes back to you, you will know what it 
means, 

She did not reply ; but, trembling and very pale, clung to the trellised 
wall of the arbour ; and just thea, a hoarse, unmusical laugh startled 
them both ; and, looking up, they perceived Major Montmar strolling up 
~ arcade towards them, and smoking a cigar. Dr. Gilbert was with 

im. 

This Major Montmar was a man somewhat beyond middle age. His 
close-cut hair and short stubborn mustache were both grizzled. He had 
@ sour, perhaps a cynical expression on his countenance. In trath, life 
had not, I believe gone very well with him ; his military career had been 
both long and laborious, but not brilliant ; aad, although he was a brave 
officer, he had seen youager men rise before him. This had caused him 
to regard ail success as a trick of fortune, and to look upon life as a pre- 
teatious injustice. It was reported that in his younger days he had been 
deceived aud forsaken by some lady to whom he was attached, and, if 
there were any truth in this story, probably the fact had not added either 
to the sweetness of his temper or the cheerfulaess of his views. He pro- 
fessed to disbelieve entirely in the honesty of women and the honour of 
men ; yet, strangely enough, this faise and dangerous creed had not in- 
fluenced his owa actions, tor even those who most disliked him admitted 
that he was scrupulously honourable, and, at times, even generous. Love 
he spoke of as a child’s toy, and friendship as a sham ; yet, though ap- 
parently impervious to all attacks upon his heart, he was known to have 
performed acts of genuine kindness, and even self-sacrifice, to those in 
whom he took an interest. His features were coarse, and though not un- 
soldierlike, his gait was awkward and ungraceful. 

“Tam sorry,” said the Major, with a grim smile that did not add to 
the beauty of his face, ‘‘I am sorry to interrupt a téte-d-iéte, apparently 
so interesting ; but, my dear Citizen Dessert, if you are to start with me 
to-morrow, it is time that we should be settling our plans. You had bet- 
ter accompany me to the hotel.” 

“Tam ready,” said Hubert ; but he did not move. 

Ninette clung to him. 4 

“ So soon, Hubert?” said she. “ See the moon is just rising ; it is quite 
early yet.” 

“ Poor child,” said the Doctor, sympathisingly ; “ this is a cruel sepa- 
ration.” 

“ Ob,” said the Major; laughing again, “ take my word for it, although 
Master Dessert looks very romautic and indignant just now, aad you, 
mademoiselle, truly pathetic, in these enlightened republican days of 
ours, heart’s don’t break quite so easily as old historians say they did 
long ago ; and sensible people soon get tired of weeping and groaning. 
Life does’nt go on at that rate. No, trast me,”’ he continued,laying his band 
familiarly upon the girl’s head, and not heeding the frown and the look 
of disgust and scora which she gave him, “Jn less than a few years, you 
will feel very differently, and take the world as it is, not as you think it 
ought to be. Ofcourse, yoa will marry ; you are too pretty not to 
—but you will not marry Dessert. Nobody ever marries their first love. 
Perhaps it will be one of our rich silk-merchants here—a very good 
match, for I am sure you will act sensibly. And as for Citizen rt, 
he will find himself wonderfully changed at Paris. No doubt, when he 
gets to Egypt, he will marry a great many dark ladies ; but you know 
that ceremony is performed with a pitcher instead of aring, therefore it’s 
illegal, and coaats nothing. However, I am sure he won’t go mad for 
the sake of the silk-mercbant, but will be wise enough to rejoice in 
finding bianeent young, and yet single ; and you will be the best friends 
in the world. 

Spite of the coarse craelty of this speech, there was a latent sadness in 
the tone with which it was spoken, 

“ Enougs, sir,” said Dessert, angrily, and with an impatient wave of 
his arm; * the relations between us have givea you no right to speak 
thus.”’ 





Ninette clung to the arm of the Doctor, and flashed a look of haughty 
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scorn upon tne Major. She bad, sinee she first saw him, experienced a 
pg of involuotary dislike and repulsion for Major Montmar ; and now 
she felt as though sbe hated him with all her heart. 

“ Well, they must take their chance,” murmured the Doctor, rather 
gloomily ; “and though I don’t quite agree with Rousseau, I think that 

is a matter which no one has the right to control,”’ 

“ Well,” said the Major, in a more soothing, and somewhat apologetic 
tone, “I did not mean to anger you. There are some bitter lessons in 
life which you will both have to learn as well as the rest of us; and the 
time may come’’—his face darkened as he spoke--“ when you will agree 
with me that it is better to laugh than to frown at them. Do noi forget, 
Citizen Dessert,” he added, with some harshness in his voice, “that you 
are under my orders. Follow me to the hotel as sconasyoucan. I have 
matters to speak to you about.” 

Habert Dessert bowed his head rather haughtily, as the Major turned 
down the walk and tramped away, his sword clattering behind him. _ 

“ My heart’s chosen, best and dearest,” cried the young man, catching 
Ninette in his arms, and passionately pressing his hot lips to the girl’s 
cold brow, “ farewell, God bless you ;” then, as not daring to trust bim- 
self to say more, he put her from bim, and strode rapidly after the Major. 
Ninette remained where she had been standing, as though stunned by 
what bad happened. : - 

“Come, my child,” said the Doctor, winding her arm tenderly into bis, 
“ the air is growing cold ; and hedrew her to the house. Hubert lingered 
one moment at the garden gate. He watched tbat frail, fair form of bis 

receding among the shadows of the porch. He heard her cough 
as she entered the house. A pang shot through his heart: he remember- 
ed to have heard that her mother had been consumptive. He felt choking 
—sickening. He yearned to rush back, to fall at ber feet, and say, “ Ni- 
nette, Ninette, I am here again, I cannot leave you ;” but he suppressed 
the impulse with a proud pain, and, thrusting bis arm into his bosom, 
walked oa towards the ina, where he found the Major waiting for him. 

Deep into the night they remained together, arranging plans. Hubert 

quite calmly, and entered into every detail with interest. The 
or was struck by the acute and business-like intelligence which he 
showed ; for if he felt deeply, no quiver of the lip betrayed it. f 

“ You will do, young man,” said his companion ; “ that is, you have it 
in-you. But remember the world goes rouad the wrong way. Expect 
nothing. Merit and courage have but doubtful claims upon success. 
Good night. Do not forget to be here at six o’clook to-morrow. I wait 
for no man.” 

Hubert, as he sought his bumble home that night, passed by the Doc- 
tor’s dwelling ; but he hastened his pace, and would not look at the win- 
dows. He did not see Ninette there. She was gazing, with her pale 
face, at the stars, and seemed trying to look through and through them 
up to God. In silence Bootes drew in a dazzling leash his hounds up the 
horizon ; in silence Andromeda glittered in her astral chains. Ah, wise- 
ly, wisely, in the morning of the world, said the Divine voice: “ Canst 
thon bind the sweet influences of the Pleiads, or loosen the bands of 

rion ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Time passed silently away. Nature, at her old labor, rotting oaks and 
bursting rosebuds, worked on in silence and unchanged. Whatever Ni- 
nette suffered, she endeavored to hide it in her own bosom. For she felt 
herself the mistress of a sorrow that could net be spoken of. This is the 
first great era in life, when we feel anything too deeply to talk of it. It 
is a surer sign of age than the first grey bair. But the girl’s cheek was 
er and thinner, and her cough more frequent than it used to be. She 
joved, in sad and sweet summer evenings, to sit alone in that little ar- 
bour where they had so often sat together, and where their last meeting 
had been—their last farewell spoken. She would recall every word that 
he had said, and repeat it to berself, while she tried to bring before her 
fancy the look that bad accompanied it. Still she had yet to console her, 
life’s most precious blessing—bope: and every night that she laid her 
head upon her wakeful pillow, she thought, “it is one day nearer to bis 
return!” She weuld cheat herself from her own grief too, as she sat in 
that little arbour, by weaving strange dreams, and endeavoring to per- 
suade her fancy that Hubert had indeed returned ; that the long ordeal 
was over, that she should find him there when she went home, waiting for 
her ; that it was only some trivial ciroumstance which now detaiued bim 
away from her ; that they were already married ; and then she would lay 
out little plans for their future household. Thus in that old summer- 
house many a sunset waned about her. She wore round her neck a little 
chain which he had once given her, and she would never take it off even 
at night, but felt, as she pressed it to her heart, that something of his was 
still nearer her,—a pledge that he must retero, In the autumn too, al- 
though the days were so chill and damp, and her chest began to pain her, 
she would draw her shawl closely about her. and wander to the old arbour 
in the garden, as before. There, as she stood among the decaying leaves, 
and heard the wind sighing through the bare trellises, she would ask her- 
self, “Am I indeed Ninette—still the same Ninette that once sat here 
with Hubert, and so happy ?” 

Indeed, this question was ever on her lips when she was alone—* Is it 
I? am I indeed myself?” Poor child, her mirror, when she looked in it, 
which was not often, for it pained her, could not reassure her. The old 
beauty indeed had not left her face, but it was changed—saddened and 
wan. Now and then, but at rare and long intervals, she received a long 
letter from “ her Hubert,’’ as she called him, breathing of hope and con- 
fidence. Again and again she would read it over, to assure herself that 
he was still unchanged ; and again and agaio she would press to her poor 
pale lips the happy page, so full of warm and tender affection. Every 
evening she would write something to him, a little journal of her mon- 
tonous life, but from which she scrupulously excluded all expressions that 
seemed to her too sorrowful and triste. She wished that he should think 
she fully shared the confident hopes which be himself so exultingly dwelt 
upon ; but in her secret heart she felt an icy and unaccountable torebod- 
ing, which all in vain she endeavored to stifle. Now, he detailed to her 
some daring conduct ot his, which his comrades had frankly applauded. 
He knew, he said, this would make his Ninette so happy. Now, he had 

ken, he told her, to General Bonaparte bimself—had been praised by 

m, and leoked to speedy promotion. He spoke of the General with 
that enthusiasm which master minds seldom fail to draw from those they 
come ia contact with, and which that singular man so eminently knew 
how to excite. He spoke often too of Moutmar. ‘“ He is kindness itself,” 
said he, “this bluff man that we disliked so. Indeed, Ninette, you must 
like him very much some day. I understand him now, I think, and oal y 
smile at his bitter way of talking. Although he still pertinaciously as- 
serts that I shall find you married when [ return, and that it won’t break 
my heart at all. I know he doesn’t believe this himself; and oh, Ninette, 
you can have no notion what a warm, strong heart beats under that 
rough and brusque hide of a manner which he chooses to wear.” 
ow anxioasily, and with what trembling hands did Ninette tear open 
the pa: from Paris, as from time to time news came to the little vil- 
lage of the splendid progress of the Freneh arms in Egypt! Rapidly her 
eye — over the cvtuils of battle ; it ever sought, with a sickening at 

eart within, the closing bulletin—that of the killed and wounded ; 
and it was with a gasp of inexpressible relief that she finished reading that 
painful record without having found her lover’s name init. At last there 
came intelligence of a great engagement fought within sight of the Pyra- 
mids, and now matter of history. 

There had been a great many promotions consequent upon this, and 
among the list she read, with kindling eyes, the name of Hubert Dessert 
fereet to the rank of Lieutenant. Svon folidwed a letter from Hubert 

f. Yes, he was now Lieutenant, he said ; but several of the com- 
manding officers above him had been dangerously wounded, and were not 
expected to live. Hubert said he had hope of soon obtaining his captain- 
ey. Montmar, he said, had been wounded, and was in a very precarious 
state, but that there were still great hopes ef his recovery. Aud again 
the time went by very wearily. Months had passed without bringing her 
any news of Huvert—not a line from him—and the poor girl’s heart was 
very low. Indeed she was fast failing in health and strength, and all the 
neighbours ovserved it ; but their sympathy, however anxiously expressed, 
only irritated her; she was reserved even with the old Doctor, and 
shrank daily more and more into herself. At this time an event occurred, 
which, while it gave her a terrible shock of the heart and much pain, yet 
by rousing all her energies, and for a time changing the current of her 
emotions, perhaps saved her from a rapid decline. Dr. Gilibert was 
seized with a bad attack of influenza. At bis age, such maladies are 
dangerous ; the cold turned into intermittent fever, of which, after linger- 
ing Some weeks, he finally died. The whole of the old man’s little for- 

tune went, of course, to Ninette. And now she sat in her black weeds of 
mourning. quite alone in the desolate old house. She was startled and 
vexed with herself to find how much less the death of her adopted father 
affected her than she could have expected. When a goblet is nearly filled 
to the brim, you may add water without the glass seeming much fuller. 
It is eo with sorrow. It was not from want of feeling that Ninette wept 
less over the grave of her sole guardian than she would have done had he 
died years ago. The degrees of pain seemed cancelled ; a comparatively 
trivial gtief would now cauee her as much vexation as a greater sorrow. 


When the sense of toueh is all sore and morbid, the pressure of a feather 
is as painfal as that of s leaden weight. 

Any other girl of her age would probably have shrunk from remain- 
ing thus unprotected, alone in that old house; and indeed she wandered 
from room to room now emptied of all joy, and felt very desolate and for- 
saken. But it seemed to Ninette that if she left that house the charm 
and spell of her existence would be broken—that she must wait there till 
Hubert came. Where could she go? How would he find her if she went 
away? It would be deserting her post. It seemed as though there were 
infidelity in the very thought. Besides she knew nothing of her mother’s 
relations. She shrank from new faces. “No,’’ thought she “he will 
come back some day, and find me here in the little arbour, as he left me, 
and we will sit down together quite quietly, and it will not seem strange; 
but all this dreary time of wo:ding and waiting will be as a dream, and 
I shall think that he has always been here.”’ 

Poor girl! but he did not come, nor any letter from him; and never 
had that icy foreboding at her heart been stronger than it was now, 
Ninette was no longer a child, but a woman, and a sad woman, and she 
felt this. 

At last the army returned from Egypt. The land was loud with accla- 
mations. Everybody talked of the yoang hero of the Pyramids; but she 
read and heard all their accounts with u vague and sickening despair, 
for they told no news of Hubert, and no letter came ; and although the 
army had landed, and were now in France, still he did not come. 

“How unkind,” she sometimes thought, and then rebuked herself. 
‘Is he changed?’’ she would say, ‘and bas he forgotten me?” but she 
scorned to indulge the imputation. She would believe in anything rather 
than the worst possibility—death. ‘ No,’ she eaid to herself, “ he lingers 
a little in Paris; perbaps he cannot leave his regimeut so soon; and he 
does not write, that he may surprise me when he does come.”’ Yet she 
could not but feel how improbable this was. 

While her father was alive, Ninette had less time to indulge her own 
morbid apprehensions, and the desire to appear cheerful before him had 
lent her energy and self-command. Now he was gone, and every day she 
felt her utter loneliness more chilling. She bad no longer another’s feel- 
ings to consult. She had nothing left to care for but her sorrow ; and 
this she cherished and hugged to her desolate heart as some forsaken 
mother might her forlorn infant. Poor foolish little Ninette ! 

It was towards the close of a somewhat damp and dreary afternoon in 
autumn, that the crack of a postilion’s whip sounding up the principal 
street of the little village startled the inhabitants to whom it was not a 
very wonted sound ; and a heavy travelling carriage, with horses steam- 
ing in the dense and toggy atmosphere, rattled up to the door of the inn. 
The landlord, obsequiously bowing, opened the door of the carriage, aud a 
person in a military uniform, but closely wrapt about with a heavy fur 
coat, with some difficulty descended to the ground. He rather laconi- 
cally told the landlord to show him to the best room, light a fire there, 
and get dinner ready immediately ; and then, leaning upon a crutch stick, 
for he was very lame, limped stiffly upstairs to his apartment. When the 
stranger flung off his cloak as he entered, one might see that he had one 
arm in a sling, and that he was neither young nor well-favoured. He 
wore blue spectacles, which partially revealed two very unsightly orbs 
behind. His beard was grey, but the deep lines about his face seemed to 
have been rather brought there by toil than age. As he uncovered his 
headge revealed a deep purple seam across his brow, and there was a 
slight scar upon his cheek. 


he waiter perceiving that he was military officer, and judging that | 


he might be one of those who had lately served in Egypt, attempted to 
intammor @ conversation but the imperious and monosyllabic answers 
he received soon discouraged him. ° 

When the stranger had finished his dinner, which he ate like a cormo- 
rant, and with the air of one that was accustomed to dine in a hurry, he 
flung himself into a chair before the fire, stretched his lame leg over the 
back of a second, and planted the other, heavily booted, against the man- 
telpiece. For some while he sat rather moodily looking at the blasing 
logs through his blue spectacles; and then, as if he had finished his re- 
flections, he rang the bell, and continued to whistle a tune till the waiter 
made his appearance. 

“Is there not one citizen Gilibert residing in this village?” demanded 
the gentleman in the blue spectacles. 

“ He bas been dead five months,” was the reply. 

‘Dead !”? echoed the stranger. 

og announcement seem to startle him greatly. 
said— 

“T think he had a daughter—an adopted daughter, that is ——” 

“ Yes, Ninette Pompon ; we called her our rosebud.”’ 

“T suppose she is married by this time?” continued the stranger, look- 
ing steadily at the fire. 

“* Married! no. True she was engaged to a young man of this village; 
but he joined the army in Egypt, and we bave never heard anything 
more ot him. Perhaps he is dead,” suggested the waiter with a question- 
ing tone, as though he suspected that the stranger in the blue spectacles 
knew more about the matter than he did himself. 

The stranger took no notice of the latter part of this remark, how- 
ever. 


“ Humph! not married,’’ he muttered still looking straight at the 


After a pause he 


fire. het You surprise me. I have heard that she was a very good-look- 
ing girl. 
* Yes, but-——” 


“ But what?” interrupted the stranger, shifting uneasily in his chair 
—Is she dead, too?” 

“Oh, no.” 

‘* I suppose she has left the village.” 

“ No ; she lives here yet, but very secluded. She has shut herself up 
in the Doctor’s old house, and her face is seldom seen. They say she is 
heart sick for that young man.” 

Again the stranger turned uneasily in his seat. 

“That willdo. You may go,” he said waving his hand. He sat alone 
for about balf an hour, and it one might judge by the expression of his 
face, and the restless way in which he changed his position from time to 
time, his thoughts were not pleasant ones. At length he shrugged his 
shoulders, rose, and heavily leaning on the balusters, limped dowa stairs. 
The landlord met him in the hall and inquired if he wanted anything, 
but he waved him back impatiently, and stepped out into the street ; nor 
did he stop walking, or rather limping, until he stood before the door of 
Ninette’s solitary house. 

Twice his Sand was on the bell, and twice he paused before ring- 
ing it. 

* Not married?” be muttered to himself. ‘ Humph; welll dare say 
the girl has forgotten him, for all that ; yet I would give anything that 
this business should have fallen upon other shoulders than mine. Poor 
fellow! he was a brave soldier. Well, the thing must be done, so the 
por aed the better ;”’ and he pulled at the bell as if he were storming a 

ach. 

Ninette was sitting alone, in her black gown, in the same old parlour 
where the Doctor used to sit. The fire burned badly, the room wascold, 
it was almost dark, and the wind moaned and sobbed at the window, 
— the dry leaves in the garden below. Nothing could be more 

reary. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the servant, entering, “ there is a strange 
monsieur below, who desires to be permitted to speak with you fora 
moment.” 

“ A strange monsieur! Does he really look like a gentleman?” 

“O yes; but he would not give me his name. He told me to say that 
he is from Egypt ; and he has a military uniform on.” 

The blood rasbed suddenly back to Ninette’s heart, and then tingled 





of—Hubert Dessert. Vor God’s sake speak it out. He—he is well? O 
yes, pbrhaps he is with you?” 

The stranger turned away his head. 

“ Speak, sir,” she cried, “if you have anything to say. 0 God it 
cannot be—that, that——,, 

“Calm yourself, Mademoiselle,” he said. “ You guess rightly. I have 
brought you news of Hubert Dessert. I—I”’—hie voice trembled slight- 
ly, “I have brougift you something from him.” 

“ A letter! Give it me,” she cried, “ quick, pray!” 

He turned to the window, and drew from under bis coat a little case. 
He put it silently into her hand without looking at ber, but still stand- 
ing with his face to the window. She opened it burriedly, with trem- 
bling fingers, and with a sensation of icy chilliness. Within the case 
was the little turquoise ring which she bad given to Hubert on 
that last eveuing in which they were together. “If this riag should 
ever come back to you,” he bad then said, “ you will know what it 
means.” : 

Colonel Montmar had expected to hear a shriek or a groan, or some 
such sound. Hearing neither, he turned round in alarm, He was just 
in time to break ber fall, as, white and senseless, the girl reeled back and 
fell into his arms.— To be continued. 


SIR ROBERT STRANGE. 
( Concluded.) 


From 1775 to 1780, Mr. and Mrs. Strange resided wholly in Paris, 
whither her brother Lumisden had now removed from Rome. They re- 
turned to London in 1780, and established themselves at 52 Great Queen- 
street, Lincola’s-inn-fields, where they continued to reside, with the in- 
terruptions of occasional visits to Paris, and where their eldest daughier, 
Mary, died in 1784. She alone of the family inherited something of her 
father’s gifis ; she drew with neatness, and left behiod bera mass of manu- 
ecript in prose and verse. Her father, whose only companion io Paris 
she had frequently been, loved her with the tenderest affection ; and it 
may have been sympathy with a mind akin to bis own that led him into 
friendly relations with the court, which at length ripened into favour. 

Shortly before the death of Mary Strange, George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte had to mourn the loss of two infant princes—Octavius and Alfred, 
West, after his own fasbion, gave expression to the sympathy of the na- 
tion with the grief of the popular sovereigns in his picture of the Jpo- 
theosis of the Royal Babes, who are depicted floating amongst clouds 
and angels over a view of Windsor Castle. This composition Strange 
offered to engrave—a compliment which he bad not yet paid to any living 
artist, and which was duly appreciated by West. The King himself was 
pleased, and gave permission to Strange to take the picture with him to 
Paris during one of his visits, saying that he was sure io bis hands it was 
safe from harm. The work was finished in January, 1787, and carried by 
Strange, for the king’s inspection, to the queen’s house. His majesty re- 
ceived him most graciously, praised the print very highly, and said he 
had “ another favour to ask—that he would come to be knighted at the 
next levée.”’ He then left the room, but hastily returning, with his usual 
“ What, what!” said, “ [am going to St. James’s immediately, and if 
you will follow me I will do it now: the sooner the better.’ Thus did 
the king somewhat tardily, repair the injustice of which as prince he had 
been the innocent cause: the slanders of Ramsay were forgotten ; and 
even the Jacobite Lumisdens learned to fgel that merit was not altogether 
unrewarded by the House of Hanover. The newspaper critics, to be sure, 
had their jokes on the occasion, and one of them proposed that—* Sir 
Robert should etch the Battle of Culloden, with the corps he served ia 
flying from the Eaglish troops.” Neither be nor my lady, however, ap- 
pear to have been much disturbed by such witticisms—he being occupied 
with his usual labours, and she, busy with the construction of a = 
tree, and the choice of supporters for the equestrian shield, far whic 
were eventually selected (though not until after the knight’s bones were 
dust and his graver rust) a naked Caledonian and a Dane in armour. 

Strange’s unwearied industry had now been rewarded with a fair share 
of worldly prosperity. He bad realized a decent competence ; and two 
of his sons were provided with good situations, one, James, bolding a lu- 
crative post in India under the Company, which seems to have been relin- 
quisbed for a still more profitable commercial pursuit in America ; and 
the other, Thomas, being chief justice at Halifax. The habit of labour, 
however, had become a second nature ; and night and morning still found 
him bending over the copper as assiduously asin the old Ediaburgh times, 
when the day’s bread was to be provided by the burin. In vain did his 
wife say and write, ‘Come, my dear, play the gentleman ; take your 
staff in your hand, go about visiting your friends, and they will remem- 
ber you and your works. You may labour in a corner for ever, and no- 
body will inquire after you. Nobody cares for obscure folks, and a little 
frugal dash is even a duty.” Pursuing bis business in Paris in 1789, 90, 
and 91, he saw the opening horrors of the Revolution. In the latter year 
his prints, upon which he intended bis fame to rest, numbered forty-nine. 
Of all he had reserved a certain number of fine impressions, and the last 
year of his life was spent in arranging these for binding, and in executing 
—at the eleventh hour—a slight portrait of himeelf, from a small medal- 
lion drawing by Greuze. The work was also provided with a descriptive 
catalogue, extending to fourteen folio pages, and a dedication to the 
king, which was written by Dr. Hugh Blair. The work was complete, 
but was not ready for publication until after the decease of the artist, 
which took place on the 5th July, 1792, at his house in London. The 
immediate cause of his death was water in the chest, the result of a decay 
of the vital powers, which had been observable for two years to bis family. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Besides plates, prints, and 
pictures, and personal effects, he leit the sum of £10,800 in legacies to 
his children. This sum does not appear to have been the bulk of bis for- 
tune, though what its amount was bis biographer does not inform us. 
For twenty-five years hence after his death impressions continued to be 
taken from his plates as they were wanted, and the annual proceeds must 
have been eonsiderable, for after that lapse of time many of the plates 
were considered to be becoming too much worn for further use. A coun- 
cil being held of the persons interested in the property of them, it was 
found that some huudred impressions, valued at £18,000, remained in 
stock ; and it was resolved, for the sake of Sir Robert’s reputation, that 
no more should be taken. All the plates, were, therefore, cut to pieces, 
except that of Charles I. in his robes, which remains cruelly mutilated, in 
the possession of the descendants of the engraver. 

“I may, without either Meer or presumption,’’ wrote Strange to- 
wards the close of his life, “be allowed to say that I bave been a constant 
aod sealous promoter of the fine arts; and bave with indefatigable ap- 
plication endeavoured to do credit to my own profeesion.” He might 
have added that he had done all this, not only constantly and sealously, 
but with very eminent success. Of all British artists he was the first who 
made it the aim of his life to familiarize the mind of his country with the 
finest creations of foreign art. He did this for upwards of forty-one 
years, through evil report aad good report, struggling manfully with the 
cares of a family and poverty and neglect, and resisting not a few temp- 
tations of present profit which might have lured bim from the construc- 
tion of the monument of bis fame. His selection of subjects was perhaps 
not altogether the best that his opportunities of Italian travel enabled 
him to make ; he had an undue leaning to the eclectic masters of Bologna, 
and gave to Guido and Carlo Dolce time and toil which bad better have 
been offered at the nobler shrines of Parma and Rome. But, compared 
with what was to be commonly seen and bought in London in bis day. 
his works were beings from a better world. To the taste engendered and 
fostered by these, and by the pictures, drawings, and priats, which he 
imported and dispersed, we may fairly ascribe much of the artistic wealth 
of these islands. As his own productions, pair after pair, clothed walls 





again to her fiuger-tips. ‘It is he,’ she thought. “ He is come at last.| which bad been previously unadorned, or hung with grim aud graceless 
1 said it would be a surprise’ But the old servant, who even in that | portraite—as his picture sales attracted rich and curious idlers from the 


dim light could read her eountenance, shook her head mournfully. “Ob, 
miss,”’ she said, “ it is not Master Hubert.’’? Ninette felt faint and sicken- 


race-course or the cockpit—the sacred fire was kindled which, growing 
with what it fed upon, entered into the national spirit, and inspired the 


ing with an overpowering sense of imminent calamity. She feared the! commercial enterprize which found opportunities in the revolutionary 


worst had come. * Let him come up,” she said, almost inaudibly ; and 
soon a heavy and uneven tread sounded up the passage. It was not 
Hubert’s indeed. She would have recognised his footfall she thought. 

= My eyes are very dim, indeed,” said the stranger, entering ; “ but I 
think that it must be Mademoiselle Pompon that I am addressing.” Ag 
he spoke he shrunk back into the shadow of the wall, and kept his cloak 
closely folded about him. 

‘1 am Mademoiselle Pompon, sir,” faltered Ninette, trying to speak 
calmly. “ If you bave anything to commanicate to me, pray do so at 
once.’ 

The stranger did not, however, reply immediately. 

“think { recognised just now,” she added suddenly, “a voice not 
unfamiliar to me.” She pressed her hand to her head, and advanced 
: step towards the stranger. ‘Can it be” she was about to con- 
inae—— 

“ Yes! yes!’’ interupted the other hastily. “Yes,Iamhe. We have 
met before. Colonel Montmar, Major that was then,” he said advancing 





aud taking ber band. 
“O, sir,” she cried with vehemence, “ you have brought me news of— 





wars to fill the palaces of the English nobles with the spoils of Orleaus 
and Alba, Zampiri and Colonna, and, at the return of peace, rendered 
London the natural mart for the i of the French marshals, and 
the picking and stealings of ephemeal Buonaparte kings. 

Strange still holds his place in the very front rank of a profession in 


which Marc Antonio and Rembrandt went before him, and iu which Vol- 


pato and Morghen, Desnoyers and Miller, have followed. The rivals with 
whom he contended bere he has now distanced in the long race of fame. 
The fine powers of Bartolozai, seldom exerted with the same honesty of 


application, were still more rarely employed upon works worthy of them 


and the favor of posterity. They are, therefore, scarcely more remember- 


ed or esteemed than the meretricious graces of Angelica or Cypriani, to 
which they gave currency and promised immortality. Strange’s works, 
on the contrary—from the enduring interest of their subjects—bear an in- 
creasing value in the market. Being bis own publisher and priuter, he 
was able to watch over his future reputation by scrupulous attention to 
the quality of his impressions, never taking off more than bad been actu- 
ally bespoken, always destroying those which seemed faulty, and gener- 
ally treating his customers and the public with a good faith which later 
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Pet which extended to every portion of the surface. A perfect master of 
all the tools of bis craft, he kaew the powers of each, and combined the 
resources of all with a delicacy and evenness of effect which many con- 
siderable artists bave sacrificed to their pride in-a peculiar management 
of one: In rendering the tones and texture of flesh he is generally admit- 
ted to have been unexcelled ; and he was also eminently successful in ex- 
ng, with mere black and white, the gradations of colour. In his re- 
productions of the works of Titian, he contrived to give something of the 
touch of that master, which however he often introduced where it was 
out of place, and only gave a montonous character to his prints. Eog- 
lish critics, from Walpole downwards, have generally agreed to give him 
a very high place io the class of art to which he belongs. Italian writers, 


whose praise is perhaps a greater tribute to bis merits, have done the | 


same. Ferrerio ranked him among the first and most pleasing artists of 
the age ; and Longhi, admitting bis great technical excellence, and bis 
power of seizing the character of the master whom he engraved, remark- 
ed, that had his design attained to somewhat greater perfection, he would 
have been the first of historical engravers. 

Lady Strange survived her husband about fourteen years. dying at her 
house at East Acton, on the 28th of Februry, 1806. Her energy and de- 
cision of character, so remarkably exemplified when she bid ber huated 
lover beneath her robe, distinguished ber through life, and formed a bet- 
ter dowry to her husband and children than if she bad brought them “all 
and hail!’ of the broad lands of “ Lummisdayne.” During Strange’s 
prolonged seasons of absence, she not only governed her family with ad- 
mirable prudence, but euperintended the eale of his prints and works of 
art with sagacity and success. In all his speculations he appears to have 
consulted ber, and when Lumisden was at a loss for an answer to ques- 
tions submitted to bim by Strange, he generally recommended him to 
take counsel with “ Bella.” Her letters are admirable for their excel- 
lent sense, affectionate tone, and natural force of style. Mr. Dennistoun 
has wisely given them to us exactly as they were written, authenticated 
with all their racy Scotticisms and the loose grammer and orthograpby 
of the period. We may offer as a specimen, a passage in the letter (29th 
Sept., 1748) which recommends her husband, setting out for Rouen, to 
the good offices of her brother :— 

“ You’re both so like other, and so good every way, that I have no 
reason to doubt of your mutual loves ; therefore needs say but little on 
this subject, only tell you, my dear Andrew, that I expect you’ll be like 
a father to my dearest life (although he has been one before you). 
There’s a thousand things that you are capable to instruct him in, and 
I flatter myself that you’ll take a particular pleasure in doing it ; and 
I'll venture to say that none of your favors will be lost on either of us. 
And, to tell a truth which may either be overlooked or quite forgotten by 
some, I think my dearest is entitled to the esteem of every trae Britain ; 
for he has done more to serve his country than any servant bis master 
has that I know of. Two years ago he was stript naked every way in bis 
country’s cause, since which be has got a wife and two children for the 
good of the public. He has also, by his own industry, provided for his 
growing young family to their full satisfaction. Lastly, he bas shown 
the world the personal perfections of his dear master; and so charmed 
thousands, which is more than any British man ever did before him. I 
could fill volumes: with his good qualities; but as you know many of 
them, and will soon see more of them, I shall be as short on this subject 
as possible, tho’ I don’t know where to find such another.” 

Fifteen years afterwards she thus writes to him about her children :— 

“Ob, Andrew! it would be well worth your while to come and see my 
infantry. A mother’s description is not minded: if it was, I could tell 
you thaf Bruce is everything that I could wish her, and what her father 
wishes. She has been a beart-break many a time to me, but I flatter my- 
self with the best now. Jamie delights both man and woman; lovely 
and modest, he cannot move a finger but he shows b:auty. The old and 
the wise, the sharp-sighted and the soft-hearted, admires and loves An- 
drew. Bell’s ber papa’s pictur, softened with smiles; she’s all dimples : 
a gentle zepher you would call her, with a most comick disposition as 
would charm you. Bob is my favorite, only because I an now going to 
describe him: he loves me more than they do all. He is in every re- 
spect like Jamie, who some people say is my favorite, but I think Bob is 
my dauty. Jamie I wished for, and hitherto he is all I could wish for, 
was I to wish again. There’s a youthful giddiness in him that is not in 
Andrew, yet one cannot help admiring it. Although I love him as I do 
my own soul, yet I pass no fault without correction : I correct him often- 
er than Andrew. He has a sedateness that never was in any boy but 
himself. Within these three weeks I have put him, meaning Andrew, to 
learn to dance to brisk bim up. He is jealous of bis brother, ae he is of 
him : neither of them can bear the other to advance faster than he. When 
Jamie was applauded for dancing, Andrew wished he could do so too. 
Now he is more awake, and pleased to think he will be able to dance 
when his brother dances to his papa. Bruce dances very gentily. Bob 
and Bell imitates the rest, and dances too. What will your prudence and 
philosophy think of this letter? it needs no apology if you consider from 
whom it comes and to whom it goes.” 

She kept this “ infantry ” under excellent discipline ; and was even a 
martinet in the nursery, where she boasted ‘* her word waslaw.’’ As her 
children grew up she by no means relaxed the strictness of her rule. 
When her eldest son James went to Paris, in 1770, she thus instructs his 
uncle as to the management of him :—‘‘ My lord says a sword is a com- 
mon part of dress in Paris for all ranks; in this I intreat as in ruffles ; 
for some time I will not allow any. If he appears aquard, say he does so 
by the positive command of his worthy old mother, who never did or said 
anything but what she bad a good reason for; therefore you comply 
without asking a single question. I shall write you when to launch out 
in gaiety of any kind.” 

Occasionally some of her remarks have the weight and value of apho- 
risms. In lamenting, to her brother, the intemperance of poor Prince 
Charles Edward, she says, “If ever anything in prejudice to my darling’s 
character is suggested, I deny it or find an excuse for it ;” and adds, a 
few lines later, “ Tis always a sorry reflection on ourselves to publish the 
faults or frailties of our friends ; we can reap no honour in their dishon- 
our.’ Her mercantile experience furnishes her with the following obser- 
vations :—*I can sell nothing but what is really good ; bad and middling 
things in the way of virto,1 am for burning.” “J believe I have bad 

friends in all points of the compass. This is only to be had by oblidging- 
nese, which is one of my studys, and by which 1 have had ever some of 
the world’s gain.’’ Neither Poor Richard himself, nor Mr. Edwin T. 
Freedly, who lately published a volume to show America and England 
How to get Money, have laid down sounder practical rules than these. 

The Jacobitism of Lady Strange was a kind of religion, and coloured 
her whole life. it proves how deep a hold the feeling bac taken of many 
even of the middle ranks of Scottish society. Her eldest son was named 
James Charles Stuart ; and of her eldest daughter she writes in 1748, “ the 

or infant had almost suffered martyrdom the 10th of this month, for 

aving two white ro-es in her cap. I bope one day to hear her bless God 
she was gotten, born, and nursed a good Jacobite, tho’ I own at present 
*tis not a profitable religion.”” Two years later we learn that the same 
child bas advanced so far in her political education that, “‘ whenever she 
hears the word Whig mentioned, she girns and makes faces that would 
frighten a beau ; but when I name the prince, she kisses me, and looks at 
her picture, and greets you well for sending the pretty gum flower, which 
I intend she shall wear at the Coronation.” In 1766 she again writes ® 
her brother. “If my twenty-years’ old acquaintance [the Prince] is now 
at your house, on your knees present my most respectful duty. Ob, had 
I been of a more useful sex! But 1 have not been altogether idle ; for I 
have made three fine boys, who, I hope, will do me credit ; they’ll be re- 
cruits when I am gone; I hope they'll all have Roman spirits in them. 
I'll instruct them that their lives are not their own when Rome demands 
them.”” Happily for them and for great Britain, Rome never did demand 
them ; and the recruits of King James became, like their father, loyal, 
useful, and successful servants of King George. But their mother held 
fast to her old faith long after her feelings towards the reigning sovereign 
had been mollified by his favour, and even whilst Henry 1X. was living 
on the bounty of the usurper of his throne. Within the present century, 
a friend, Dr. Munro, saw the old Jacobite fire rekindle within her. Some 
erson in her company having heedlessly spoken of Charles Edward by 
the name usually given him in history, was rebuked by the old lady in- 
terrupting him with the vigorous exclamation, “ Pretender, indeed, and 
be se to ye!” A revered relation of our own used to relate how he, 
asi boy, was admonished by an old Jacobite so'dier of the Forty-five, fora 
similar indiscretion, by a box on the ear which laid him sprawling. Nor was 
the form of words in which Lady Strange expressed her indignation alto- 
gether diecountenanced by the example of ladies of her own day. We 
have ourselves seen an ancient dame, the last representative of one of the 
oldest branches of the house of Stuart, of whom the following anecdote is 
still current in the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire. Returning home, one 
summer evening, from dining at a neighbour’s house, she was rudely 
awakened from an after dinner nap by the sudden stoppage of her carriage. 
The coachman, on being questioned as to the cause, stated that he had 
seen a ‘‘ fa’in etar,” a phenomenon hitherto unknown to him, and that, 


| 


considered fil in their calling. His, in bis astonishment, be had pulled up his horses. “ An’ what hae ye to 
aibeleeeeee which shrank from no laboar, | do wi’ the stare, I wad like to ken,” said his mistress; “ drive on this 


moment, sir, and be d—d to you,” adding, in a lower tone, as was ber 
wont, “ ae sir John wad ha’ said, if he had been alive, honest man !” 
From the ample materials afforded us by Mr. Dennistoun, we have thus 
offered our readers a sketch of the career of Strange, and of his odd, bust- 
ling, clever wife. The volumes contain also a life of Andrew Lumisden, 
the lady’s brother, not in a seperate form, but mingled with the life of 
Strange, at a considerable sacrifice, as we think, of the unity and dis- 
tinctness of the two stories. There is no connection, nor even much con- 
tact, between the two biographies. The lots and pursuits in life of the 
two men had little in common ; and there really is no more reason for 
making one book of their memoirs, than there would be for so doing by 
Dr. Johnson and his friend Sir Joshua. Strange belonged exclusively to 
his art, and, as an artist, deserves a biography. Lumisden, although a 
man of elegant tastes and accomplishments, is worthy of special record, 


| chiefly because that record forms a curious passage in the later history— 


the decline and extinction—of the house of Stuart. About each of them 

one small book might have been written with propriety and advantage ; 

while in the volumes now before us, each is in turn, somewhat in the way. 

Those who read for the sake of Strange, are wearied by the frequent in- 

terposition of Lumisden and his small political gossip ; those who read 

for the sake of Lumisden, are apt to wish Strange and bis prints in the 

place to which Rameay and Bartolozzi would gladly have consigned 

them. 

After some abortive attempts to open for himself a mercantile career 

in France, Andrew Lumisden went to Rome, where he obtained employ- 

ment as under-secretary to the Chevalier St. George, with a salary of 
120 crowns, which was afterwards increased to 200 crowns, or about £40 
a-year. On this pittance and an irregularly paid French pension of 600 
livres, with an occasional remittance of slender amount from Scotland, 
he managed to maintain the appearance of the gentleman. In Septem- 

ber, 1762, on the death of Mr. Edgar, he became full-secretary, and held 

that post at the time of his master’s death on the 10th of December, 1765. 
His melancholy duties chiefly consisted in answering appeals from the 

ruined adherents of the Stuart cause, who were starying and scheming in 
the various continental cities. Some wanted seotellia others Garters and 

Thistles, many more asked for bread ; and bis business was prudently to 
dole out the alms which the narrow fortunes of bie master enabled him to 
dispense, or courteously to refuse what could not be granted. His labours 
at the desk were varied in the winter of 1758 9, by a secret mission to 
France connected with the hopes raised among the Jacobites by the war 
between England and France—bopes speedily dissipated when Hawke 
defeated the fleet of Conflans. When Charles Edward succeeded to the 
phantom-throne and an income of about £3000 a-year, Lumisden was 
continued in bis office, and was employed for many months in endeavour- 
ing to obtain a recognition of the kingly title by the papal court. The 
attendants of the poor wandering sovereign were now wofully diminish- 
ed in number ; and the secretary had to do duty in several capacities at 
ouce. “ Almost from break of day to midnight I am employed about 
the king. Besides serving him as his secretary, I am obliged to attend 
bim as a gentleman of the bedchamber when he goes abroad both morn- 
iog and evening ; and after dinner and after supper I return with him to 
his closet. Add to this the time we sit at table, and you will see I have 
not a moment to myself. [ am never in my apartment, but either to 
sleep or write. I bave lived for many years in asort of bondage, but | 
may name these past months a mere slavery.”’ Debarred from society 
by his unacknowledged royal pretentions, poor Charles Edward lived at 
the palaaso Mati, or in bis villa at Albano, shut up with his few atten- 
dants as if he had been a state prisoner. He used to say “he was like 
one on shipboard, conversing only with bis own little crew.’’ Glad would 
he have been to have gone back twenty years of his life of vicissitudes, 
to the deck of the Doutelle of Nantes, ploughing the Hebridean waters! 
Though naturally and honourably averse to quit the forlorn bark, 
“ Lumisden pined for freedom, and, to live the remainder of his life io 
his own way.” After five years of this wretched servitude, he was re- 
lieved, in a very unlooked-for manner, from the galling, scarcely gilded 
chain. His master bad long been used to drink six bottles of strong wine 
a day, and became every year more violent and morose in temper, more 
careless of the rules of decorum. One day when more drunk than usual, 
he insisted upon attending an oratorio, in spite of the remonstrances of 
his household. His coach being at the door, he got into it, and was only 
prevented from executingehis design, by the unanimous refusal of his 
three principal attendants to accompany him. He thereupon staggered 
back to his apartments and dismissed them all three, Hay, Urqhuart, and 
Lumisden. ‘They were afterwards, indeed, invited to return, but declined 
to do so, with the sanction and by the advice of the Cardinal. 

Lumisdes set out some months afterwards, in the spring of 1769, for 
Paris, where he settled himself in a snug apartment near the Luxem- 
bourg. The estate of his father, which was long locked up in an intri- 
cate and unprofitable trust, yielded him in all about £200 a year, and 
enabled him to lead a comfortable literary life, which was cheered by the 
society of the Stranges. In 1773, his friends in Scotland obtained leave 
for him to return home, and in 1778 a free pardon, which he did not at 
first altogether appreciate, as it cost him £50 in fees. The result of his 
long residence in Italy, and of bis subsequent leisure, was a portly quar- 
to, entitled Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its Environs, 
which was published ia London in 1797, and reprinted in 1812, a work 
highly creditable to his industry, which may still be read with pleasure 
and profit. His latter years were spent ia Edinburgh, where he died 
suddenly in 1801, in his 820d year. Persons still alive remember him as 
a lively, laughing old gentleman, with polished manners and stiff curls, 
an esteemed diner-out, a teller of pleasant anecdotes, and a maker of ela- 
borate bows in the foreign fashion. 

On much curious matter relating to the exiled Stuarts contained in 
these volumes, especially Appendix VI. on the story of Clementina Wal- 
kinshaw, lack of space forbids us touch, except to recommend it to the 
notice of our readers. But we can hardly close our paper without con- 
secrating a few lines to the able and excellent man whose last work has 
been the subject and the source of our lucubrations. These memoirs ap- 
peared witbin a day or two of that which saw their author consigned to 
the tomb. It is only four years since Mr. Dennistoun’s name became 
widely and honeurably known in the literary world by his History of 
the Dukes of Urbino, a learned, elaborate, and welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of an obscure yet very interesting period of the annals of 
Italy. Bornin 1803, of an ancient family in the west of Scotland, of 
which be was the head in the male line, Mr. Dennistoan, after receiving 
his education at the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1824. Being the eldest son of a country gentle- 
man of good estate, he assumed the advocate’s robe less with a view to 
making the law bis profession, than in accordance with a fashion of the 
day. He easily, however, evinced a taste for legal and bistorical antiqui- 
ties, and made some progress in the collection of materials for a history 
of his native county of Dumbarton, From this subject he was diverted, 
partly perhaps by the new direction given to his thoughts during a con- 
tinental tour in 1825 and 1826, in which bis companions were Mr. Mark 
Napier (the biographer of Montrose), Mr. Hamilton Gray, and the late 
Sir Charles Fergusson, and during which the art and literature of Italy 
first engaged his attention ; but chiefly by the unexpected confusion of 
his father’s affairs, which were found at his death to be so incumbered, 
that his son was compelled to part with the beautiful estate on the shores 
of the Clyde, for six centuries the seat of his family, and the origin and 
cradle of bis topographical labours. The sale of his land left him with a 
moderate independence, but without those occupations and pursuits 
which a landed estate provides or suggests. Part of bis reversionary 
funds were soon afterwards invested in the purchase of the jarm of Den- 
nistoun in Renfrewshire, the centre of the original possessions of his 
family in that county. But it was either unsuited for a residence, or not 
sufficiently attractive to a man who had had a house on the Northern 
Bosphorus; and Mr. Dennistoun did not again settle in the country. 
Some time after his marriage with Miss Murray, the daughter of Lord 
Cringletie, one of the judges of the Court of Session, he went abroad on 
a tour with no very defiaite plan; and fieding travel congenial to bis 
taste, he so employed his time, with the exception of two winters passed 
in Edinburgh, trom 1835 to 1847. During these twelve years he chiefly 
devoted himself to literary research aud to the examination of the monu- 
ments of art. The winter generally found him at Rome, in the galleries 
and the libraries ; while the summers were given to journeys in ltaly and 
Germany, and pilgrimages to the various shrines of art and antiquity on 
both sides of the Aips. At Rome he went much into society, both Eng- 
lich and foreign ; and there were few sojourners in the Eternal City more 
esteemed for their social qualities, and few connoisseurs whose opinions 
were 80 generally quoted and approved. His long residence abroad, and 


early Italian pictures, drawings, and mediwval antiquities, chiefly illus- 
trative of the places and times upon which bis pen was employed. With 
these gatherings he adorned the house in George-street, Edinburgb, in 
which he took up his permanent abode in 1847. In obedience to the di- 





rections in his will, his widow has ordered them to be sold during the 
present month, under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and Manson. Those 


his fine judgment, enabled him to form a small but choice collection of | 





who have had the advantage of 

will regret that the place which once kaew them is to know them no 
more ; and that, as a collector, Mr. Dennistoun is to live esizln he 
page of his friend, Dr. Waagen. The artists of Edinburgh wi 

that no effort was made to secure to the National Gallery of 

a collection formed with such discriminating taste, by one of 
writers on art whom Scotland has produced. Nor will there be want- 
ing many to feel more keenly etiil, the loes of the intellectual society 
which gathered in that home of arts and letters; and not a few to re- 
member with affection. the fine intelligence, the quiet wisdom, and the 
warm heart of the friend who had filled that home with so much that 
was graceful, and elevating, and precious. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mr. Dennistoun wrote 
and notes, and performed, in his usual skilful and accurate style, other 
editorial functions for several volumes published by the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Club. These were—Moysie’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 
land from 1577 to 1603.—Ca» tu/arium Comitatus de Levenox, ab initio 
seculi XIIL. usque ad ann. mpccxcvil.— The Loch Lomond Expedition, 
— The Coltness Collections, 1608, 1840.— Ranking of the Nobility, 

606. 

He likewise contributed to the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, 
several articles, of which we especially call to mind, those on the Stu- 
arts in Italy, in the former ; and on Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland, 
and on the National Gallery, in the latter. Of the attention which he 
had given to the artistic institutions, interests, and prospects of the na- 
tion, his evidence before the Committee of the House ot Commons on 
the National Gallery, in 1853, isa proof. Indeed that evidence may be 
fairly reckoned amongst his literary works. He was one of the few wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Committee, who seemed to bave taken 
the trouble to consider the subject before coming into the room, or to 
separate the broad public question at issue from their own private whims 
and predilections, or to com their plans and projects with the ma- 
terials out of which, and by means of which, they were to be constructed 
and worked. We hope that the literary executor of Mr. Dennistoun 
will, ere long, collect and publish the scattered and miscellaneous wri- 
tings of his friend. The value of a publication, in itself so desirable, 
would be greatly enhanced by a prefatory biography, for which Mr. Na- 
pier has at his command abundant materials, and a pen which those 
who knew and loved Mr. Dennistoun would be well pleased to see em- 
ployed on that labour of love. 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE OF STAG-HUNTING 
IN FRANCE. 


* * * © The point insisted upon by Charles X. (namely, the de- 
termining the identity of the stag) has become historical in the annals of 
French bunting, anil bas led, in some instances, to very remarkable resulta. 
The following is extracted from a curious little work entitled “ Les 
Chasses Priociéres en France de 1589 a 1811.” 

Oue day the Priace of Condé resolved to hunt a veteran stag that had 
attracted attention in the forest of Chantilly. All the preparations were 
made which are usual in suchacase. The wood was explored early in the 
morning, the position of the latest fumets determined, and relays of 
horses and dogs were placed in euch positions as were usual when the 
bunters had to do with an ordinary stag of the district, which if it took 
to the open country would be sure to return sooner or later to its usual 
cover. But in this instance matters took a different turn. The 
vigorously pushed, took to the open country, but continued its flight 
to such a distance, that dogs and horses were alike left behind, and 
there was no alternative left but to sound the non-prise, to the great dis- 
gust of the chief person concerned, who, in his quality of Prince of Condé 
aud of huntsman, did not like to be defeated. He returned to the palace 
in a very thoughtful mood, unable to satisfy himself as to the meaning 
of this extraordinary flight of the stag, nor did any one see it re-enter the 
woods for some time afterwards, 

Two months afterwards, however, some under-keepers who were ex- 
ploring the forest of Chantilly suddenly fell in with the identical stag. 
Such are the habits of the deer, that having taken a liking to a place it 
is sure to come back to it. 

‘** Monseigneur,” they hastened to report, “ the stag has returned.” 

“We must bunt him,” said the priuce ; “and this time let such pre- 
cautions be taken as shall ensure success.” 

ihe necessary orders were given, the best dogs of the various kennels 
of Chantilly were to be placed at the different relays, the prince was to 
ride his best horse, the most experienced pigueurs were to explore the 
wood. “By Saint Hubert! my fine stag, you shall not get away this 
time,’’ exclaimed the prince. 

The next morning the huntsmen’s horns resounded through the forest 
of Chantilly, the hounds gave tongue, the horses were off at fall speed ; 
the stag had been found, and for three long hours did it hold its pursuers 
at bay in the forest, till at length, pushed too closely, it broke ground, 
took to the open country, and soon left horsemen, dogs, and prickers far 
behind, and most humiliatingly at fault. 

The prince, whose vanity had become concerned in two successive de- 
feate, piacarded all the churches for a circuit of twenty-five leagues, with 
the promise of rewards for whoever should bring news of his stag, for 
after hunting it twice he called it his own. After the lapse of a few days 
several peasants appeared at the chateau. 

* Monseigneur,”’ said one, “I come from Vic. My village is on the 
other side of the Aisne. Yester-afternoon, about three o’clock, I wes 
returning from Courneux, which is on this side of the water, when I saw 
a stag take to the river, not three hundred yards from me, and swim 
across. 

* Give that man two louis,” said the prince. 

_ “ Monseigneur,” said another, “I come from a still greater distance, I 
inbabit a cottage on the road to Rocroy. Two hundred paces from my 
house there is an orchard. The other night, not being able to sleep, and 
it being bright moonlight, I went to the door, and there, to my astonish- 
ment, 1 discerned quite distinctly a great stag devouring my apples. I 
ran for a stick, but by the time I got back the plunderer had made off, 
and I bad no chance of following him. Ab: if that was not monseigneur’s 
stag, I should say it was a veteran of the Ardennes that had pushed its 
reconnoissances rather far.’ 

“Six louis—eight louis to that man, on account of the apples he has 
lost |” exclaimed the prince, who was delighted. “The Ardennes! the 
Ardennes! that is it—the very thing!” 

At this remark every one remembered that the preceding year, among 
the deer with which the forest of Chantilly had been replenished, there 
was one which came originally from the Ardennes. That was the stag. 
No doubt about it. 

“ Twice I have been defeated,” said the prince; “ twice—that is once 
~“ > I will have my revenge if I live and my fine stag only comes 

The stag did not fail to do so, There were so many charms in those 
magnificent woods, the green sward was so soft and so luxuriant, the 
nag the pools so tempting, the reeds and rushes that fringed them 
so thic 

One day, at breakfast-time a keeper came in, out of breath and pale 
with emotion, to announce that he had seen the stag. 

The prince immediately called a council, and the pian of campaigning to 
be adopted under the circumstances was duly arranged for next day, when 
it was resolved to hunt the stag. Relays of dogs and horses were ordered 
to be placed at a distance of six leagues from each other, the whole way 
from Chantilly to the Ardennes, aud the prince expressed his determina- 
tion to follow up the pursuit, even if he were to remain on horseback for 
a day and a night. 

Nevertheless, it was not without some palpitations of the heart that 
he entered upon so formidable a chase; and his emotions increased at 
the moment the stag made for the open country, but the precautions 
taken were such as to ensure success. The results remained doubtfal 
up to the fifth relay, but at that point the strength of the stag began to 
fail him. The poor beast then got panic-stricken, swerved from a straight 
line, and ultimately fell at a distance of thirty-five leagues or about one 
bundred and five Euglish miles from the place where he first broke cover. 
This was a hunt well wortby of being preserved in the annals of French 
venery. 

Stex-hantiog has bad its amatory episodes and its duelling incidents, 
and the same peculiarity in the habits of the stag, already noticed, has 
been turned, as is indeed the case with almost everything where royal 
personages are conceraed in France, to political purposes. Differences 
of opinion had caused a temporary misunderstanding of a rather serious 
nature to arise between Louis XV, and his cousin the Prince of Conde. 
The latter bad been exiled to Chantilly, where he consoled himself with 
the resources of the field and the company of philosophers, who rejoiced 
in the rupture between the two relations. This feeling was, however, by 
no means participated in by the old noblesse, who saw in it only a step 
gained by the factious, aud who, therefore, exerted themselves, as far as 
lay in their power, to bring about a reconciliation. One of the means 
adopted to this effect was very ingenious. Of all the resources of Chan- 








tilly, it is almost needless to say the pleasures of the chase stood force 
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most. The ‘on of the Condés for field sports ceased only with the last 
of the race, of whom, it is said, many met with an early end from too 
great an indulgence in the excitement of the chase. If the King of France 
ed a superiority of display in the number and cence of his 

| ywer Chantilly eclipsed the crown in all that referred to venery. In 
stables of that spot—so dear to the chronicler of field sports—three 
hundred horses ate out of marble mangers, and dogs of every possible 
description, and of the best breeds, occupied a whole wing of the chateau, 
in the second circular court. The archives of Chantilly preserve to the 
present day the record of the sports of the time. It appears from these 
curious records that 587,470 rabbits, 77,750 hares, 87,000 pheasants, and 
about 11,000 fallow deer, harts, hinds, does, and boars were killed in the 


————— 


space of thirty years. | apparition: it was not the one that he expected. 


Without precisel ticipating in the excessive passion for field sports 
that precede ae the boro of Nordlingen, the founder of Chantilly, Louis 
Joseph de Bourbon, still found in such pursuits the most agreeable relaxa- 
tion from more serious studies. The same turn of mind made him take 
up the pursuit in its most enlightened aspects ; be mastered the theory 
as well as the practice of the art, and he entertained the most intimate 
relations with M. d’Yauville, the most celebrated sportsman France ever 
boasted, not even excepting Salnove and Da Fouilleux. aé 

The frequent journeys of d’Yauville to Chantilly, even when on 
was in disgrace, excited no surprise. The source of the intimacy that 
existed between the prince and the nd-veneur were known to every 
one. Not less devoted to the of the king than bound by sympathy 
of feeling to Condé, M. d’Yauville’s real wish was to bring about a owe 
ation between the two. It was observed that latterly, upon the occasion o 
his visite to Chantilly, he held long conferences with M. de Belleval cap- 
tain, and Martineau and , lieatenents of the bunt; but the cir- 
oumstance was soon forgot in the vortex of smusements in which all par- 
ties were involved at that pleasant place. One fact, however, could not 
remain without attracting notice : it was the disappearance of all the 
large stags from the forest. When the prince went out hunting, there 
only remained three or four that the prickers could offer for selection. 
The prince began to be annoyed at this unexplained phenomenon ; he 
thought that they were attracted away to the neighbouring royal domain 
of Compiégne, and he muttered threats of persecution against the grand 
master of the Soissonnais. i 

The festival of Saint Hubert—a day upon which every true sportsman 
must bunt or renounce all chances of success for the ensuing year—was 
close by, and the prince resolved to prepare for it by replenishiag his 

M. d’Yauville kindly volunteered his service, as grand huntsman 
to the king, to accomplish this object. 

Ina short time the ew hosts arrived at Chantilly, and amongst them 
was a splendid stag of great beauty and exquisite proportions, which at- 
tracted general admiration. The prince made inquiries about it, but the 

buntsman only vouchsafed evasive answers. Autumn in the mean 
me was coming on, the salons of Chantilly were getting deserted, the 
ladies had given up acting charades under the guidance of Beaumarchais, 
and, not caring much for the sports of the field, had taken themselves off 
to Paris, when, the evening before Saint Hubert, D’Yauville made bis ap- 
nee at Chantilly. He, however, remained but a brief time, held 
some mysterious converse with M. de Belleval, and took his departure for 
the royal domains, where the festival of the patron saint of all good sports- 
men was held with similar solemnities as at Chantilly. 

Louis XV. bad for some weeks past fallen into a state of mental and 
Age prostration. His constitution was breaking up, and the only 

ng that seemed still to rouse him from his apathy was the excitement 
of the chase. Bs 

“ Sire,” said the grand hunteman, “I come to take your majesty’s or- 
ders for the festival of Saint Hubert.” 

“ Well, I will follow your advice, M. d’Yauville. The forest of Senart 
is too far from Versailles: let us 1éte Saint Hubert at Rambouillet. You 
can arrange the details.” " 

“ Sire, the studs and kennels of the Duke of Penthiévre will be there at 
your disposal. You know they are fixtures at Rambouillet.’”’ 

“ Not for a festival ot Saint Hubert: such a solemnity must be cele- 
brated according to the rules. The royal stud and royal kennels must be 
had recourse to. Let the Duke of Penthiévre join us with his hounds 
also.”’ 


D’Yauville went away delighted. Everything happened as he wished. 
True that be had not experienced much difficulty in inducing the king to 
hunt at Rambouillet, for the monarch had a special predilection for the 

lace. He liked its great level forests and spacious sheets of water—the 

kes of Saint Hubert, of Pourras, and of Holland—whieh, following one 
another, surpass all others, even Chantilly, in picturesque expanse, and 
still more in the immense quantity of game which is attracted to the 
dense cover of their shores. Louis XV. liked the place also because it 
‘was associated in his memory with his latest attachment. He had pro- 
= to the duke to exchange another property with him, but M. de 
enthiévre held by his hereditary domain. he king respected the feel- 
ing, but asked permission to build a bunting-box. Instead of a lodge, 
he had erected on the borders of the lake of Saint Hubert a splendid 
mansion, to which he gave the name of the lake, and around it, out- 
houses for his followers, his horses, carriages, and attendants soon rose up 
in endless profusion. Above all there was a cerisaie—an orchard of 
-trees—the trees of which had been grafted by the fair hands of Du- 
barry ; and in the summer-time the king, simulating an agility which 
was po longer natural, ascended the trees to drop the fruit, ripened by a 
sun of June, into the coral mouth of his favourite. 

The spot selected for the hunt of the 3rd of November was the warren 
of Chagny, mid-distance between Ivelines and the Briche de Poigny. 
The king did not arrive till a late hour; the Duke of Penthiévre and his 
attendants were there in attendance, and the relays had been duly placed 
at the surrounding woods. The chase opened with the noisy flourishes 
of horns, called the Saint Hubert and the Rambouillet. he first is 
only sounded on the solemn day of the féte of the patron huntsman ; it 
is indispensable overture, as it is also the necessary finale of a drama 
which takes place only once in the year. These were followed by /a 
royale, which intimated that the dogs were attacking thestag. The aui- 
mal soon took to the open ground, followed by prickers, princes, nobles, 
courtiers, and a crowd of borsemen, some in the blue livery of the king, 
others in the green livery of the Duke of Penthiévre. 

At about the same hour the chase was op2ned at Chantilly, For some 
unprecedented reason, M.de Belleval bimself sought out the stag destined 
for the honours of the day. A proceeding so contrary to the usual order 
of things, and the traditions of the place, did not fail to increase the con- 
jectures which had been awakened the night betore by relays of dogs hav- 
ing been expedited in the direction of L’Ile Adam. Peasants who had 
returned the same evenisg from Pontoise had also declared that they had 
seen relays going on even beyond that point. 

The Prince of Condé and the Duke of Bourbon were on horseback at 
the cross-roads of the Grand Connétable. 
@’Yauville—tbe king of the forest—had been selected for the day’s sport. 
He was soon off, and great was the delight of the princes to see with what 
vigour he took to the open country. He gave promises of holding out for 
an indefinite length of time. The only fear was that the relays might not 
have been properly placed for so bold arunner. To the prince’s expres- 
sions of anxiety on that ecore, M. de Belleval smiliogly replied, “ Your | 
higbness may rest assured that all has been foreseen.’ 
At the speed at which the stag went, they were soon past Maffliers, and | 
had reached the point of the woods of L’lle Adam. There was a relay) 
ready at the very point. The prince was astonished and delighted, and | 
expressed his feelings by his looks. Ona and on they went, till dusty and | 
heated they reached the warren of Bassencourt. Here a new surprise 
awaited the prince—a relay of horses, ready-saddled and bridled, and a 
fresh pack of hounds, were at the station. 

“ Better and better, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the prince ; “ we shall 
have it all explained by-and by. Now let us go on.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” ‘ 

“ Fields and woods passed by as if in a panorama, hedges and ditches 
fled from beneath the feet, rivulets and rivers presented no obstacles to 

their ever onward pro, At the junction of the Seine and Oise the 
ee felt a moment’s anxiety whether the stag would not take to the 

by the plain of Acbéres to St. Germain : the stag, however, was bet- 
ter trained; it took to the right towards Rambouillet, and on and on went 
princes, nobles, and bunters after it: it was an exciting but a weary 
hase, and they had still far to go. 

Evening was coming on apace, the sun was lightiug up the tops of the 
trees with a golden hue, the weary woodsmen were reclining on their 
axes, the market-carts of Rambouiliet were returning empty from Ver- 
sailles by the great road which traverses the forest. The veteran stag 
hunted by the king, beat out of one forest after another, had at length 
taken to the lake of St. Hubert. It was evident that the last scene of the 
drama would be enacted there. Attendants had been despatched in all 
haste to inform the ladies, the chateau de St. Hubert was invaded, the 
windows looking upon the lake were in a moment crowded with fair spec- 
tators, while those who had followed the fortunes of the day at a distance 
in open chariots came delightfally in for the final catastrophe. The king, 

- with his numerous euite in that rich blue costume which so many pictures 








The splendid stag sent by M. 





of the time have rendered familiar to the eye, occupied a little eminence 
that overlooked the lake. 

Scarcely bad the hard-pressed quarry taken to the water as to a last 
place of refuge, and boats of all kiads and descriptions bad started in the 
pursuit, than suddenly a second stag made its appearance at the other 

| end of the lake. It was also at its last extremity. At the same moment 
| the sound of distant horns came across the waters, then the noise of dogs 
| and human voices, and lastly a group of horsemen appeared bearing the 
| red colours of the Duke of Orleans. No doubt some unforseen accident 
| had brought the prince to Rambouillet ; he was to have hunted the day 
| of St. Hubert in the forest of Dourdan, and his stag must have led him 
|astray. M.d’Yauville, however, did not understand the nature of the 
A red livery did not 
enter into his calculations, and he looked anxiously at bis watch. 

One of the head-keepers, fearing that the king’s amusements might be 
interfered with, offered to ride off and request the duke’s huntsmen to 
give up the chase and withdraw. 

“By no means,” said the king; “ it isa very pretty sight.” 

At the very same moment a third stag made its appearance at tbe 
head of the lake, coming from the north, followed by a host of dogs, 
horses, and riders, Astonishment now reached its acme. Every one 
looked at his neighbour as if inquiring for the solution of the enigma. 
The colours were neither red, blue, nor green; they were neither those 
of the king, nor of the duke, nor of M. de Penthiévre. They were yellow 
—the livery of the Prince of Condé. 

The gallant stag, followed by the prince, had swum the river at the 
village of Villaine, crossed the wood of Alluets, and after that the Bois 
de la Reine, from whence it had gained the high heath called La Haute 
Bruyére, ultimately reaching Rambouillet by the Essarts. At every 
suitable station, on bis long ride, the prince bad found relays of dogs and 
horses. The chase partook of a marvellous character. The prince felt 
it so, and promised to place no limits to his gratitude to those who had 
ensured for him so splendid a hunt ; but when he found himself engaged 
in the forest of Rambouillet, he began to feel some scruples as to where 
he would be next carried. 

“ My lord,” it was,observed to him, “ Rambouillet belongs to the Duke 
of Penthiévre ; and Goes your highness forget that it is to-day Saint 
Hubert, and the king hunts at Senart?” 

“ Trae,” replied the prince ; “ but let us goon.” “ Allons’” was a 
pet expression of Condé. 

When the livery of the Prince of Condé had been distinctly made out 
on the other side, all eyes were turned upon the king to see what his 
countenance would express. 

“* What will the king say ?”’ was whispered around. 

But the king, instead of showing the slightest annoyance, appeared 
ca When some one proposed to order the intruders back, he 
said :— 

“ No, no; Iam only too happy that everybody should amuse them- 
selves. Let the Prince of Condé come.” 

The king’s words were quickly passed from mouth to mouth, and at 
length reached the prince himself, who could not well afford to be 
less civil than his majesty. He accordingly moved towards the mon- 
a the same time that the Duke of Orleans was coming up on 

is side. 

“ Welcome, cousins,” said the king, in a very amicable tone. 

All heads were uncovered. 

“ Vive le Roi!” was the general exclamation. 

It was a strange scene: at the moment the three royal cousins met 
there were three stags in the water, three packs of hounds in pursuit, and 
three different liveries in the same field. Needless to say that d’Yauville 
had made the science of venery assist in the pacification of a family feud. 
He had supplied the veteran stag of Rambouillet to Condé, and provi- 
ded, with the assistance of others, the relays which were to bring the 
prince so unconsciously into the presence of the king. True that the in- 
trigues of M. de Mampeou, the Duke of Aiguillon, and of Madame Du- 
barry prevented any permanent good results flowing from the reconcilia- 
tion thus brought about ; but M. d’Yauville bimself became not the less 
premier veneur a la cour de France, and no one was ever so deserving 
of the distinction. 

The French kings, from the time of Charlemagne, who sent dogs from 
the imperial kennels as a present to the Shah of Persia to bunt lions, 
have all participated more or less in the pleasures of the chase. Philippe 
Auguste was the first to enclose a park—the first of the kind, says M. 
Eugéne Chapus, when they were common in the time of Cyrus. Saint 
Louis brought with him from the Holy Land a race of dogs of Tartarian 
origin—probably Turkman greyhounds. Louis XII. bad leopards trained 
to draw chariots. Henry IV. was led to select his field of battle at Arques 
from the strategic movements of a stag. Louis XIII. was called the god 
of falconry. Louis XLV. carried the science and the display of venery to 
its highest perfection. Napoleon revived the chase at Fontainebleau 
after Wagram, but his heart was never init. His mind was filled with 
the thoughts of hunting princes and subduing kingdoms. With Charles 
X. la chasse became limited to what was termed /es petits environs—the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paris; and it finished with dragging a 
wooden rabbit across a room while the gouty old monarch fired at it from 
an arm-chair. Such was the end of what are justly called les grandes 
chasses historiques embellies de toutes les poésies de la vénerie. Uuder 
Louis Philippe, the young princes of Orleans attempted to resuscitate a 
pastime associated with all the past glories of the monarchy. The olden 
fame of Chantilly was revived, and its forests once more echoed back the 
hunter’s horn. English horses and Eoglish riders joined the hant, and 
turf, and sport, and groom became with many other words engrafted to 
the French language. Clubs to encourage the sports of the field and to 
ameliorate the breed of horses were founded—races and steeple-chases, 
after the English fashion, were endowed with prizes, to be run for mainly 
by English borses, or horses of English descent, rode by English jockeys, 
and they still exist. The language of these proselytes of the tarf—a jar- 
gon of French and Eoglish—is, with the practice itself, one of the most 
——— modern innovations in the life of the jeunesse dorée of Impe- 
rial France. 





| 





QUITE REVOLUTIONARY. 


A staunch, thoroughgoing revolutionist am I, and I have not the least 
hesitation in avowing it. Nota Red Republican either, nor yet a pro- 
moter of a general world-wide Agapemone, with fands, food, and families 
in common ; nor even a modest, levelling Five-pointer, according to the 
standard of the People’s Charter; nor a cool annexer of reluctant states, 
by means of Lynch law and piratical expeditions. I may be a revolu- 
tionist to the backbone nevertheless, with a firm belief that the welfare 
of nations greatly depends on the special form of revolutionary faith 
which they entertain. 

For revolution means the act of going round,—but there are various 
different ways of revolving. You have seen your groom clean the wheel 


of your cab, by tilting it up and spinning it in the air, after having 
washed it well with his mop. Ifit were to perform a thousand revolu- 
tions in a minute for a whole day long, like the beet-sugar whirligigs, it 
would still remain exactly where it was,—working hard, but doing no- 
thing except scattering a small quantity of dirty water. It would have 
neither got on an inch itself, nor have helped others to advance in ‘he 
world. It is the pattern of a busybody, of a laborious fussy idler, who 
worries himself and everybody around him to death, with no other result 
whatever than that of possibly sprinkling the bystanders with a few small 
spots of very diluted mud. But the same wheel firmly planted on the 
ground, with the vehicle upon it and the horse before it, by revolving at 
a much less frensied rate, will progress. At the end of every complete 
revolution, it will no longer be exactly where it was before. It has gone 
round ; but it has also gone forward. Whether it likes it or not, it bas 
shifted its place, and has made an advance into the realms of the future. 
There is change and the means of improvement in that wheel, although 
it may not be aware of it. 


going round, instead of fully completing its orbit, sticks half-way, or 
thereabouts. The top of the wheel descends to the bottom, and remains 
there, turning everything belonging to it topsy-turvy for want of strength 
or directing purpose on the part of those who give the rotatory impulse. 
Such, in fact, are not revolutions, but abortions, whose ultimate home is 
Limbo. If the young lady at the show in the fair, who spins a glass of 
water in a hoop without spilling a drop, were to check the movement 
Just at the moment when the vessel is poised with its bottom apwards, 
that imperfect mode of revolution would only get ber ladyship into a 
mess ;—as happens to every one else, whether nations or individuals, who 
undertake mighty feats and changes, and then, when the work is just 
half-done, lazily put their hands into their pockets, leaving matters to 
take their own course, and get round again as best they may. 

Revolutions, therefore, and revolutionists, ought to be spoken of with 
careful discrimination ; because, while some, like the last-mentioned, may 





‘is very revolutionary ; yet no sensible man finds fault with her for tbat. 


be mischievous and dangerous, others, belonging to the former class, are 
necessary to the prosperity and existence of society. The earth herself 


There are also revolutions improperly so called, wherein the act of 


She spias on her axle, and rolls round her orbit; in most obstinate pro- 
gressively conservative style, procariog us thereby a greater variety of 
rodace than the boldest free-trader ever enumerated on bis tariff, and 
ntroducing us to more startling diversities of scene than the most roving 
Englishman would have dared to dream of without ber aid. The blazing 
sun, in the midst of the heavens, is even more revolutionary still : com- 
peliing us minor dancing dervishes to pirouette around him, cycle on epi- 
cycle, orb on orb, all the while dragging us after him, no one knows 
whither, through universal space, with the mere object, if we believe 
what wise men tell us, of joining in one vast celestial round, performed 
by the combined totality of things that have been, are, and are to be 
created. 

Note, too, that all these mighty movements,—which have made men 
believe the universe to be a living thing whose existence is one continued 
series of revolutions,— are most complex and intricate. They ure not like a 
simple fiy-wheel which swings its round in stately solitude: they are a 
nice, well-balanced chronometer, with due compensations for expanding 
and contracting metals, wheel within wheel in reciprocal action. Break 
a single tooth of a single wheel, and your once beautiful watch no longer 
serves as a measure of time. Only set one of Saturn’s satellites to spin 
the wrong way round bis principal, and you put the solar system out of 
order, And, to tumble headlong from beaven to earth, if you compel 
one set of men and things to fulfil the offices for which Nature never in- 
tended them, and to refrain from those for which she has made them fit, 
the social machine cannot revolve steadily ; wheel within wheel cannot 
turn as it ought, but sooner or later must come to a dead stop. It is of 
no use for any political watch-doctor, any self-sufficient chronometric 
charlatan, to say, “ It will suit me better for such a wheel to go in such 
a way, and for such other to stop entirely, or, perhaps, to go double-quick 
time.” He may try the experiment, but it will fail abruptly. With the 
innumerable springs, and chains, and cacthes, with which the world’s me- 
chanism is constituted, to have it go well, and keep correct time, every 
single wheel and pivot must receive due respect and attention, and be 
allowed free liberty to move according to the great original design. 
Therefore, the nations of the world bad much better agree to lend each 
other a helping hand, than to make disdainful and repu!sive gestures, or 
even to shake their fists in each other’s fuces. 1 say emphatically, a 
helping band ; for what is any exchange of benefits or goods but an ex- 
change of concentrated labour? Does not the Chinaman, who gathers, 
dries, and twists, the tea-leaves, give a hand’s turn to the English seam- 
stress who drinks the infusion made from them? Do not the farmers who 
grow Norfolk barley, and the brewers who brew it into pale bitter ale, lend 
a helping band to their friends in India, who are to drink and enjoy it 
at the end of its voyage? Is not the exportation of the wine and brandy 
of France a simple export of the labour of Frenchmen and the sunshine 
of France, for which we can retura a friendly day’s work in the shape 
of flannels, coals, cutlery, sugar, calicoes, and muslins? 

But our governors have not allowed us to perform these neighbourly 
Offices ; at least, not of late years. In former days, there might be found 
in Great Britain such a thing as aclaret jug; not a smart cut-glass 
decanter with no other honorary distinction than a glass bandle and a 
glass spout, but a real earthen claret jug, to fetch up wine from the 
cellar to the parlour. At present, claret is not drunk in parlours, only 
in dining-rooms. But,—say the anti-revolutionists,—you bave plenty of 
beer. Why can’t you be content with that? Would you open the flood- 
gates to a deluge of cider and wine ; thereby, probably diminishing the 
consumption of our national beverages, ale and porter, aod ruining the 
brewers, the malsters, and the farmers ? 

Yes! And should rejoice were such diminished consumption the con- 
sequence. There are plenty of ways in which we could avoid the “ ruin,” 
and plenty of shapes in which we might repay the debt to our creditors 
on the other side of the water. Consider this. We areall of us, both 
French and English, loudly complaining, with too good reason, of the 
dearness of our solid viands, At the very same time, we English alone 
are obliged to have recourse to our very best lands to supply our drink. 
The French, by favour of their superior climate, derive nearly all their 
beverage, either from their worst soils, or from a crop of apples growing 
in the air, which prevent neither culture nor pasturage. The sands of the 
Sologne, as barren as those of Norfolk and Suffulk, which serve only for 
rabbit warrens, yield, by the agency of the vine and genial summers, as 
many pounds’ worth per acre as ours do shillings. In England, the 
greater part of the wheat-producing lands in every course yield also 
barley, sometimes as often as once ia four years, If our bills, rocks, sand, 
shingle, and our steep declivities gave us our liquor, could we not apply 
these richer soils to sometning better than the production of malt? 
But a band’s tara from France will help us to do so to a certain ye ; 
although, perhaps, not so effectively as was once supposed. And I only 
require an answer to this question: With one-fourth nearly of our best 
lands occupied by barley, can we grow as much mutton, beef. and bread, 
as it we were under no necessity of growing any barley at all? This wheel, 
at least, in the European machinery, wants well oiling, and freedom of 
action to set it going in right good earnest. 

Clans, cliques, and classes of society, of whatever importance they 
may consider themselves are no more than individual members of the 
great body of a nation; and nations, also, however mighty—whether 
Eugland, Russia, or America--are simply members of the body of the 
world ; just as the world itself is a member of the body of the solar sys- 
tem, aod the solar system a member of the body of the universe. No 
clan, clique, or class, can any more absolve itself from the duty of reci- 
procating good offices with other clans, cliques, and classes, than 
the earth can detach itself frem the gravitating influence either of 
its humble follower the moon, or of its princely leader the sun. Destroy 
gravity in the realms of space—destroy social and uational interchange 
on earth, and in both cases you come to chaos speedily. 

Even if the world were so constituted that “I” would care for 
“nobody,” most certainly “nobody” would care for “1;” and, conse- 
quently, “‘I1”’ would soon be brought to death’s door from mere starva- 
tion and neglect from others. But we are naturally made to be beggars 
and recipients, one from the other, in ail kinds of ways. We are all 
athirst to imbibe some advantage which springs from the jet ofa foreign 
fountain. The moon drinks the rays of the suo; the sun drinks the 
vapours of the sea ; the sea drinks the waters of the rivers; the rivers 
driok the moisture that oozes from the earth ; aod the earth drinks the 
dews that distil from the air. Pride tries to isolate herself, in vain. 
She intrenches herself within a ring-fence to drive off the profane vulgar ; 
but her best enclosure is no better than an old park-paling, fall of loop- 
holes and gaps through which all sortsof small deer creep io, not tosaya 
word about poachers. Pride tries to elevate herself ona Babel Tower ; 
but the higher she builds, the more does her haughty dwelling-place 
approach the condition of a brazen colossus with feet of clay, which the 
merest trembling of the earth, or even injurious vibbliog by mice is 
is sufficient to lay for ever prostrate. Meu have often tried to separate 
themselves from humanity, and have never succeeded. 

Yet, with all this legibiy visible as we walk through the streets or ride 
over the conntry, good Justice Talfourd’s dying words remain unheeded ; 
class looks upon class with cold and stony guze ; and Eugtand is almost 
the only country where a man dares not associate on frieudly terms with 
persons whom he presumes to call his ioferiors. Not many days since, 1 
speat the evening in a public room, where wealthy employers, around scat- 
tered tables, were playing their games, smoking their pipes, and drinking 
their beer, their brandy, or their wine, as the case might be. Io the same 
room, around similar tables, were assembled suadry of their workmen, 
engaged in the very same amusements. Solid capitalists and hand-to- 
mouth earners to the amount of a few shillings per week were thus con- 
gregated, and civil words exchanged, witbout any sense of intrusion on 
the one band or pollution on the other. The maiu formality appeared to 
be that every new-comer, on entering the apartment, uucovered his head 
to salute tbe company. It is hardly necessary to make the statement that 
this strange scene was not acted within the limits of Albion, But why 
not? There are a few explanations of the fact which [ could suggest, 
but will not venture. Some trifle may be owing to the lingering influ- 
ence ef a foolish set of books called fashionable novels, and the silver- 
fork school of literature. I have often wondered why the inferiors don’t 
turn round and set up a system of exclusiveness on their part also. I 
once tried it myself, with very satisfactory success. 

“Come and dine with us this evening,” said a superfine lady and 
gentleman, whose acquaintance, I had lately made duriug a run through 


slightest wish to insult you; but I do not 
company for me. 





Ltaly. 


« [ thank you, I can’t,” was my quiet reply. 
‘ To-morrow, then.” 

“ ] cannot, to morrow.” 

“Tbe day after to-morrow ws shall 
‘‘ J thank you, no.” 

“In short,” said the gentleman, turning very red, “ you will not 


quite expect you.” 


dine with us. You do not think us fit society. It is almost an in- 
sult.’’ 


“I will not dine with you ; and I will tel! _ _— : have not = 
now whetber you are fit 


Your town-house is in Highflyer Square ; my town- 


lodgings are in Little Crinkum Street, aud I du not belong to any Club. 
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en of geod family do lodge in Little Crinkum Street 
Sere eortanty clerks, and at least one tailor’s fureman. If you 
should meet me hereafter in London, and discover there, that the world 
to which I belong is less decorated with gilt and varnish than your own, 
you would cut me dead the first time you met me, though I bad dined 
with you ev day during your stay in Naples. But I have a slight 
objection to Being cut, and nobody bas ever cut me twice.” ‘ 

«Phe hit is a fair one,” said the lady, laughing. “ Come, come; jump 
fiifo the carriage, and drive with us to the Elysian Fields. On the way 
we'll arrange the cuttiog question, I promise you, to our mutual satis- 
faction.” . , 

Supposing, however, that instead of declining to partake of a dinner, 
plebeians, like myself, were to refuse to take part in a battle, unless com- 
missions and decent treatment were made indispensable conditions of 
acceptance! We surely want a little revolution bere. Classes constitu- 
ting at least three-fourths of the population are refused the privilege of 
fighting for their country. And so, even in battle for life and death, for 
honour and freedom, we cannovt allow villainous, that is low-boro, dead 
bodies to come between the wind and our nobility. Your father is 
Mayor of Swilton this year; mine was “his Worship” three handred 
years ago, and afterwards retired to bis landed estates. Therefore, it is 
not to be tolerated that you should hold a ‘commission io the same 
regiment, and eat at the same mess table with me. If you get in, by 
hook, or by crook, we will make the barracks too hot to hold you. 
Yes, were you stationed at Windsor itself your epaulet shall be no intro- 
duction to aristocratic circles. You bave no marshals’ baton hidden in 
your knapsack. Unless you are born—not with a silver spooa in your 
mouth, that is not eufficient—but with a crest on your bead, a coat of 
arms on the pit of your stomach, and a label bearing the motto 
“ pxo_upo,” twisted round your feet and ankles, presume nat to put on 
a British officer’s uniform. A French officer’s uniform is altogether a 
different thing. The French are strange in many matters. But, a mal- 
titude of their singularities, depend upon it, are the result of that horrid 

first revolution. 

Yes! I repeat it ser’vusly ; that awful word Revolution is not to be 
despised, but unders:vod. What bas brought Russia, for another instance, 
into her present awkward antagonism with the Western Powers, bat the 
misfortune of having conceived a wrong idea of what Revolution ought to 
mean? Russia would revolve after the fashion of a whirlpool, sucking 
in, at first, stray sticks and straws, to be followed soon by more valuable 

rey. And then, as the tide of time flows on, the whirlpool, increasing 
ts circuit hourly, would swell into a mighty and irresisible Maelstrom, 
engulpbing whole fleets laden with the treasures of nations. But the bed 
of this Maelstrom is a faithless quicksand. Too fierce and long-continued 
a rotation may make the bottom give way altogether, and precipitate the 
whole insatiable whirl of waters deep down into the fathomless abyes. 
All vital movement in a healthy organisation is founded on the princi- 
ples of “ give and take.” Rossia will take, but will not give. Russia is 
thus a nuisance, a pest, a noxious animal, a species of monstrously over- 
grown vermin, a ravenous crab whose carapace, or body-shell, is com- 
posed of large portions of the continents of Europe and Asia, with two 
grasping claws, called Sebastopol and Cronstadt, ready to seize the first 
convenient prey, and annex it asa material guarantee of future plunder 
and partitions of Poland. The Pope Emperor, with proper papistical as- 
sumption and arrogance, gives himself out for, and perhaps believes him- 
self to be, a sort of sacred scarabeus, whose office it is to mould the globe 
which he bas clutched in the embrace of his holy claws. This worthless, 
@ase-hardened beetle has crept into the midst of the European clock- 
work, preventing it from keeping good time, and hindering many of its 
internal movements. Shall we wonder if some tooth, or cog, of the ma- 
chinery catch the intruder, crush him, and utterly break him up on the 
wheels whose equilibrium be has thus destroyed ? 

Once upon a time, there was a tolerably healthy Body, with no other 
complaint than a tendency to plethora, whose Members bad heard of the 
famous revolt raised against the Belly by a former geueration of Mem- 
bers two or three thousand years ago. They thought they would get up 
a little insurrection of their own, and manage it better than their ances- | 
tors. Their pride had taken serious offence, because a certain central 
ruling Power, who called bimself the Heart, bad urged upon them that, 
in his eyes, all the Members were of equalrank. They loudly murmured 
tbat the stream of life should be forced to flow through all alike. The | 
Legs said—*‘ Shall we receive blood that bas mingled with the Feet, who 
have walked in the dirt!” The Arms said—* Shall we who labour, re- 
ceive blood from the Legs, who de nothing but carry burdens?” The 
Hands said—*‘ Sball we—who are artists, musicians, eculptors—shall we 
deigu to admit the slightest admixture from the Arms, who are merely 
vulgar workmen?’ The Head said—* Shall I, who think and govern, 
suffer contamination by arterial introductions frum all sorts of inferior 
Members ?—from the Feet, who daily plod tbrough the mire,—from the 
Legs who earn their livelihood by a porter’s trade—from the Arms, who 
are artisans, and barely that—from the Hands, whom I patronize, and to 
whom I give commissions for works of art? No! Sooner let me perish, 
than stoop to such degradation as that!’ So they each decided to keep 
themselves quite to themselves, and to get up a private and exclusive 
circulation, that should be strictly confined within their own circle. For 
a little while—a very little while—all went apparently well. But soon, 
each Member be. ame livid and cold,a clammy sweat broke out over their 
surface, and a deadly crisis was fast impending, when the Heart spoke out 
in severe and threatening tones of warning. 

“Fools! know ye not that ye are one? That ye are many Members 
of one Body, though all members bave not the same office, and that ye 
are every one Membere one of another? The life of one is the life of all. 
Cease, then, your impious jealousies. Receive cheerfully the common 
life-biood, from whatever quarter it may travel through your veins. 
pig | obey the dictates of the Heart, and ye shall live; ye sball mot 
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THE CZAR SHALL HAVE THE RHINE. 
DRINKING SONG FOR GERMAN STUDENTS. 


Drink, brothers, drink ; Man’s life is but a bubble, 
Dancing a moment in the cup of Death. 
Smoke, brothers, smoke, and blow away all trouble ; 
What better use for transitory breath ? 
Sink Fatherland !—some feet its surface under 
A hole will soon be all that’s yours and mine ; 
What will it matter then to us, i wonder, 
Who reigns above ?—the Czar may have-the Rhine. 


Bebold, how fast the tide of Time is flowing! 
But let our nectar be a swifter stream. 

How quick the scythe, us, blades of grass, is mowing 
And then eternal slumber ends the dream. 

Why vex our souls, my brothers, in defending 
What you and I, ai least, must soon resign : 

Then we shall not know who their necks are bending 
Under the Czar’s yoke—let him have the Rhine. 


The Rhine runs on with one continual motion, 
Its fated course pursuing to the sea, 
And, as its current hastens to the ocean, 
So to the gulph of nothingness do we. 
Our blood is dearer than our river’s water ; 
When we are gone, get they who-can its wine ; 
We won't expose our carcases to slaughter. 
Keep whole your skins—the Czar may have the Rhine. 


Fellows, like leaves, are falling every second ; 

Each moment rings out some companion’s knell. 
Letters and arts—at what can they be reckoned 

Which we to-night may have to bid farewell? 
What if a despot check all speculation, 

And tongue, and pen, and range of thought confine? 
They that remain will mourn the deprivation? 

But not we dead !—the Czar may have the Rhine. 


Vanity all !—that is the sum of thinking. 
Darkness will be the end ef all our light. 
Happy are we so long as we are drinking : 
Better to tope, for shadows than to fight. 
Before his time who runs the risk of dying, 
He is a fool! a hero’s name is fiue, 
But who can hear it in his earth-bed lying? 
Honour ?—a straw !—the Czar may have the Rhine. 


Shame will be nothing thea to us, or sorrow. 
What is our fame, when we have.paseed away 
The end of all things is at band to-morrow: 


Tobacco clouds are curling dim around us: 
In darker shades ere long we shall recline. 
Twill be all over when the sbroud bath bound us. 
Give me the cup—the Czar may have the Rhine. 


What do our brains, with metaphysics muddled, 
Teach us except that all is emp'y here? 
All but this glass: *tis sweeter to be fuddled 
With the profound philosophy of beer. 
Draining the beer-pot therefore, brother sages, 
Let us roll wisely down our little line : 
Live in the present, not for future ages. 
We’ll have the swipes—the Czar shall have the Rhine. 





REPORT OF THE ROEBUCK COMMITTEE. 


In the House of Commons, on the night of June 18th, Mr. Roebuck 
brought up the report of the Army-before-Sebastopol committee, which, 
after being read, was laid on the table and ordered to be printed. The 
document fills more than eight colamns of the London Times, and its 
reading occupied an hour and twenty-five minutes. We can only make 
room for a few extracts. The Report opens thus :— 

“The complicated nature of this inquiry, the variety of subjects investi- 
gated, the number of witnesses examined, and the frequent inconsistency 
and contrariety of the evidence render it no easy task to present a clear, 
definite, and just exposition of the matters submitted to your committee. 
“The difficulty of this task has been enhanced by the impossibility of 
summoning some persons as witnesses who might have furnished import- 
ant information. From the same cause some persons are left under im- 
putations, in regard to which your committee regret that they can pro- 
nounce no conclusive opinion. The fulness of the investigation has, 
moreover, been restricted by considerations of State policy, so that in the 
outset of this report your committe must admit that they have been com- 
pelled to end an inquiry which they have been unable satisfactorily to 
complete, 

“ Having offered this preliminary explanation, your committee will en- 
deavour to state, as shortly as this subject will allow, the opinions which 
they have formed in regard to the following heads of their inquiry— 
namely :— 

“1. The condition of our army before Sebastopol. 

“2, The conduct of the Departments, both at home and abroad, whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants of that army. 


‘* THE CONDITION OF OUR ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


“ An army encamped in a hostile country, at a distanee of 3,000 miles 
from Eogland, and engaged during a severe winter in besieging a fort- 
ress which, from want of numbers. it could not invest, was necessarily 
placed ia a situation where unremitting fatigue and hardship had to be 
endur:d. Your committee are, however, of opinion that this amount of 
unavoidable suffering has been aggravated by causes hereafter enumerat- 
ed, and which are mainly to be attributed to dilatory and insufficient ar- 
rangements for the supply of this army with necessaries indispensable to 
its healthy and effective condition. In arriving at this opinion, they 
have made allowance for the unexpected severity of the storm on the 14th 
of November, and they have not been unmindful of the difficulties which 
a long period of peace must inevitably produce at the commencement of 
a campaign. 

“In order to obtain an adequate notion of the painful condition of the 
army, the evidence must be perused ; and your committee will only refer 
to such details as may be requisite to sustain their opinions. 

“ From the 16th ot September, when the army landed in the Crimea, 
until the end of October, or, as some witaesses state, until about the mid- 
dle of November, the troops suffered from overwork aad from dysentery, 
but were not, upon the whole, ill-provided with food ; even at this period 
there was a want of clothing for the men in health, and a painful defi- 
ciency of all appliances for the proper treatment oi the sick and wounded. 
As the season advanced, the causes of sickness increased, aud the army, 
with its number of effective men daily diminishing became more and 
more disproportioned to the amount of duty which it had to perform. 
“From the middle of November this army was, during a period of 
many weeks, reduced to a condition which it is melancholy to contem- 
plate, but which was endured both by officers and men with a fortitude 
and heroism unsurpassed in the annals of war. [Cheers] They were 


cold, rain, mud, aud soow, on high ground and in the depth of winter. 
They suffered from overwork, exposure, want of clothing, insufficient 
supplies for the healthy, and imperfect accomodations for the sick. 
* Toe tatigue necessarily resulted from the inadequacy of the force for 
the task assigned to it. The whole scheme of the seige, the extent of 
front to be-defeaded, the positions to be maintained, and the works to be 
undertaken depended on military cousiderations, and were decided upon 
in conjunction with our allies. Your committee regard these matters as 
beyond the limits of their inquiry. 
. “The other causes of suffering will be reviewed under the following 

eads :— ‘ 

‘THE CONDUCT OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 

“ The Conduct of the Government at Home. 


greatly outnumbering that which can be brought against it. 


there, or else, alter destroying the fortress, would returu on the the shore 
at the right time. 


Government had obtained which induced them to order this expedition 


cavalry ; 40,000 constituted the garrison of Sebastopol, and the remain 


these important subjects, 


forces or to their state of preparation.’ 


any opinion in regard to the policy of the Governmeut in ordering th 
expedition to the Crimea; but it is their duty to report how far tb 


ordered, 


the war. 











Stuff we the pipe and fill the bow] to-day, 


“ This report shows the result which ensued upon the frustration of 
these expectations. Your committee bave inquired what information the | undertaken and executed. The Administration which ordered that expe- 


In regard to this matter, it may be observed that the Duke of Newcastle 
had, ia his despatch of the 10:b of April, estimated the Russian forces in 
the Crimea at 30,000 men, and he believes, that when the expedition was | hoped and expected the expedition to be immediately suocess‘ul, and, as 
ordered no more reliable accounts bad been received. Sir James Grabam a : : vy Pte ‘ : 
says, however, that at a later period—namely, the last week in July, he | no provision for a winter campaiga. 

bad obtained ‘from a Crimean authority a complete account of the | The patience and fortitude of this army demand the admiration and 


Crimea, its localities, its harbours, its roads, its productious, aud supply | gratitude of the nation on whose bebalf they bave foaght, bled, and suf- 
of water, and, what was most important of all, a statement of the force, 


which was estimated by his informant at 70,000 men, 8,000 of which were 


ing 30,000 were dispersed through the Crimea.’ Vice Admiral Daodas 
had, on the L0th ot May, 1854, written to Lord Raglan a letter, in which, 
relying upon information which be had obtained, be estimated the Rus- 
sian forces in the Crimea at 20,000 mea. The embassies at St. Peters- | are recorded in these pages.” [Loud cheers.) 
burg and Constantinople were unable to furnish any information upon 





special duties of the War Department. The Duke, as Secretary of Sta 
had undoubtedly, before as well as after the chaage, ample powers ; he 
considered himself official! y responsible for all the departments under his 
control, and he conld issue such orders as he thought fit for their gaid- 
ance. He states, however, that he felt his meas to be insafficient for the 
due performance of his separate duties as Secretary of State for War; he 
considered the organization of all the war departmeats aad their relation 
to each other, to be in an unsatisfactory state ; but he felt it to be im 
sible, consistently with attention to pressing busiaess, to attempt their 
reorganization. 

“In making the separation between the Secretaryships of War and 
Colonies, together with the transference of the Commissariat from the 
Treasury to the Secretary for War, the Cabinet considered that they had 
adopted measures initiatory to other changes which would necessarily 
follew. The members of the Cabinet did not, however, hold any con- 
sultations upon the changes to be made, or the best mode of effecting 
them ; they separated, as usual, at the close of the Parliamentary session 
in August, and, as they were not summoned to a meeting, they did not 
reasse mble in Council until the second week of Ovtober. At @ later 
period of the year, Lord John Russell expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the state of the War Department. and suggested Lord Palmerston as the 
fittest person for the office of Secretary for War. He adduced some 
cases wherein, he said, there had been a want of vigour ia the exercise 
of authority, although the Cabinet, he added, ‘had done much in its 
recent meetings to repair omissions.’ Your committee notice with regret 
that the Cabinet did not meet in August or September, when these omis- 
sions might have been sooner remedied. Lord Joba Russell also ob- 
serves, that ‘the House of Common: would expect, after six or seven 
months’ deliberation, a final arrangement of the War Department.’ Your 
committee can fiad no trace of these deliberations, aud any evils that 
may have resulted from delay in such arrangements are therefore pro- 
perly laid to the charge of the Cabinet. 

“ At the date of the expeditioa to the East no reserve was provided 
at home adequate to the uodertakiag. Mr. Sidney Herbert states, in bis 
memorandum of the 27th of November, ‘The army in the East has been 
created by discounting the future. Every regiment at home, or within 
reach, and not forming part of that army, has been robbed to complete 
it. The depots of battalions under Lord Raglan have been similarly 
treated.’ 

“The men sent out to reinforce the army were recruits who had not yet 
become fit for foreign service, and the depots at home were too weak to 
feed the companies abroad. 

“ The order to attack Sebastopol was sent to Lord Raglan on the 29th 
of June ; the formation of a reserve at Malta was not determined upon 
until early in November. 

“ It will be seen from the correspondence between Lord John Russell 
and Lord Aberdeen, that Lord Raglan had reported that ‘ he wished that 
he bad been able to place in the position of Balaklava, on the 26th of 
October, a more considerable force,’ and also, ‘ that on the 5th of Novem- 
ber the heights of Inkermann were defended by no more than 8,000 
British infautry.’ When the Duke of Newcastle informed Lord Raglan 
that he had 2,000 recruits to send him, he replied that those last sent 
were sO young and anformed that they fell victims to disease, and 
were swept away like flies. He preferred to wait.’ 

“Tn December the power of reiaforciog the army with efficient soldiers 
was soreduced that the Government thought it necessary to introduce a 
Foreign Enlistment Bill for the purpose of raising a Foreiga Legion. 
“Your committee must express their regret that the tormation of a 
large reserve at home, and also in the proximity of the seat of war, was 
not considered at a much earlier period, and that the Goverament, well 
knowing the limited numbers of the British army, the nature of the cli- 
mate in the East, as well as the Power we were about to encounter, did 
not at the commencement of the war take means to augment the ranks of 
army beyond the ordinary recruiting, and also that earlier steps were not 
taken to render the militia available both for the parpose of obtaining 
supplies of men, and also, in case of necessity, for the relief of regimeats 
of the line stationed in garrisons in the Mediterranean—measures which 
they found themselves compelled to adopt at a later period. 


The report reviews with occasional and modified severity the conduct 

of the various departments, both at home aad abroad, whose daty it has 

poe to minister to the wants of the army. Here is one slap at H. M. 
inisters :-— 





exposed, under single canvas, to all the sufferings and inconveniences of “The immediate measures taken by the authorities at home—when the 


condition of the hospitals was more truly broaght to their kaowledge by 
the press and by private information than it had been by the medical 
officers—were the appointment of the Commission of L[oquiry aad the in- 
structions to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constaatinopie, which will be 
found in the Appendix. The committee consider this last step to have 
been as injddicious as it was unavailing for the purpose for which it was 
intended. If the division and uncertaiaty of respousibility was a serious 
evil, the evil could only be increased by the interference of another au- 
thority, having neither relation to nor connexion with our military ad- 
ministration. The instruction to the Ambassador to provide on applica- 
tion money and supplies for the wants of the hospitals would seem to im- 
ply that the authorities at home were as little aware as the commandant 
himself of the powers he possessed over the commissaries aad purveyors. 

“The want of an energetic governing authority, with an adequate staff 


“The responsibility of the expedition to the Crimea rests upon the | to maintain constant inspection and efficient discipline appears to your 
Home Government. The Duke of Newcastle, in his despatch addressed | committee to have been the chi Hg * 

to Lord Raglan on the 19th of April, 1854, ‘directs careful, but secret ser tol onpedcefnvtbortitieh tei g id Moe 
pag d ? to aby wr: into 4 ge me ae ene seems od A wee of an efficient general officer as mach as the same number ia the field.” 
sian force in the Crimea, and the strength of the fortress o astopol. F ih . 
And his Grace further observes that, ‘ before the siege of a fortress so Private individuals are thus eulogized in the matter of the Seutari 
strong can be attempted, it is necessary that information that cau be re- hospitals :— 

lied on shall be obtained upoa many points on which little or nothing is} “ Your committee cannot but remark that the first real improvements 
at present known.’ A second dispatch, dated the 29th of June, directs | in the lamentable condition of the hospitals at Scutari are to be attri- 
that the safety of Constantinople having been secured, whatever might | buted to private suggestions, private exertioas, aud private benevolence. 
be the movement of the Russian forces, no campaign in the Principalities | A fuod, raised by public subscription, was admiuistered by the proprie- 
should be undertaken, but that measures should be at once concerted for | tors of the Times newspaper, through Mr. MeDoaald, an intelligent and 
the siege of Sebustopol. ‘ There is,’ it added, ‘no prospect of a safe and | zealous agent. At the suggestion of the Secretary at War, Miss Night- 
honourable peace uutil the fortress is reduced, and the fivet taken or de- | ingale, with admirable devotion, organized a band of nurses, and under- 
stroyed.’ The despatch leaves to Lord Raglan a discretion ouly ‘ in case | took the care of the sick and wounded. Hoa. Juceline Peroy, Hon. and 
of some insuperable impediment, such as a want of ample preparation by | Rev. Sidaey Godolphia Osborne, aud Mr. Augustus Stafford, after a per- 
either army, or of the possession by Russia of a force ia the Crimea | sonal inspection of tne bospitals, furnished valaable repurts aod sugges- 


men, although in hospital, require the care, superintendence, and control 


tions to theGovernment. By these means much sufferiug was alleviated, 


“ The Cabinet appear to have been coufident of success. Lord Aber- | the spirits of the men were raised, and many lives were saved.” 
deen states it to have been their impression that Sebastopol would fall — 

almost immediately by a coup de main. The Duke of Newcastle says 
that he expected the army, after capturing Sebastopol, would wiuter 


The conclusion is as follows :— 


| _“ Your committee have now adverted to the chief poiats contained in 
} | the replies to above 21,000 questions, and in noticing these various sub- 


of the Bosphorus. Sir James Graham bas the strongest opinion that the | jects they have divided them under distinct heads, in order fairly to 
order for the expeditiou was given at the right time, aud was executed | apportion the responsibility. 


* Your committee report that the suffering of the army resulted mainly 
from the circumstances under which the expedition tu the Crimea was 


- | dition had no adequate information as to the amount of the forces in the 
Crimea. They were not acquainted with the strength of the fortresses 
to be attacked, or with the resources of the country to be invaded. They 


they did not toresee the probability of a protracted struggle, they made 


fered. Theif heroic valour, aad equally hervic patieuce uader sufferi 
and privations, have given them claims upon their couowy which will 
- | doubtless be gratefully ackuowledged. 

* Your committee will now close their report with a hope that every 
British army may io future display the valour which this uoble army has 
displayed, aud that noue may bervafter be exposed to such sufferings as 


The report, which occupied an hour and 25 miautes in reading, was 


* Lord Raglan, io his despatch of the 19th of July, states that ‘ the | laid on the tabie, and ordered to be priated. 
descent on the Crimea is decided upon more in delerence to the views of 
the British Government than to any information in the possession of the 
naval and military authorities, either as to the exteut of the enemy’s 





THE PREMIER AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
The debate of Monday last came to a conclysion not very dissimilar 


“‘ The terms of reference do not call upon your committee to pronounce | from that which has recent! y wound up oar Parliameatary contests—it 


€ | negatived one motiun aud adjourned the other, as it appears, sine die. 
e | Having obthined the aid of the Opposition to deteat Mr. Layard aad his 


preparations made were adequate to the operations which had been | tuilowers, Lord Palmerston, with admirable dexterity, turned the tables 


upon his allies, and, by the aid of those they had just coutrived to over 


“The general direction of the war was in the hands of the Duke of | tnow, compelled Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and his friends to give u 
Newcastle, who, in the spring of 1854, held the office of Secretary for War | his amendment at the very time whea saccess seemed cacipiotety within 
aud Colonies. In July these departments were divided, and the Duke, 


being relieved from colonial duties, undertook the immediate conduct of | subject like that of the Admiuistrative Reform, or rather, as it seems te 


their grosp. Toere is probably not much to regret in all wis, for a Dew 


us, it would bave beeo more aptly called Administration Reform, cannot 











“ When this important change was effected, it does not appear that any | suddenly tiad its true position in an assembiy of such traditionary poli- 
order in Council, minute, or other document was prepared defining the | ticiaus as lead the House of Commons. Que thing is quite certain—that 
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no question was ever argued more feebly and more inconclusively than 


the defence of existing corruption. 
* The epeech of Lord Palmerston is a 


be 
deal 


a very empty case a 





Captain Fansha® boving trom Admiral Dandas to land 
three Russian prisoners—taken out of different prizes, and to whom he 


t study, and should | bad given liberty—on any convenenient point of the coast of Finland, 
diligently conned over by every Minister who wishes to learn how to | this officer despatched an eigbt-oared cutter, under the command of 
with nd a very full House. The first point | Lieut. Louis 


neste—R. T. Easton, surgeon, and Sullivan, master’s 


et up a sensation. He bad been made the object of cruel sland- | assistant. accompanying bim—under a flag of truce flying in the bows, 

aes e menting at Drury-lane, and Kgs nae thers ai against him we Hango, the Cossack in the meantime standing off and on out- 
ied with a buret of eloquent, but vague, and therefore safe, de-| side. 

) deers As to the crenaion of his Gottemeak. Lord Palmerston| The cutter not being met by any buat from the enemy, and not seeing 
says truly that they are no connections of bis; but his case would have | 4 soul on the beach, pulled in ; but just as Lieut. Geneste and the sur- 
been much better if be had been able with equal confidence to assert that | geon Janded, flag of trace in hand, a body of Russian infantry rurhed 
they were no relations or connections of each other. He chose them, | ont of the neighbouring wood, headed by an officer who spoke English, 
he says, for their merits and talents; but he forgot to explain bow it} but who declared he koew nothing of our flags of truce, stepped back, 
happened that over this particular connection merit and talent are so| and ordered bis men to “fire.” This was at once obeyed, and the noble 


equally distributed, while in almost every other they are scattered by 
nature with so sparing a band. This first argument is a study, and may 





Geneste, as promising an officer as ever lived, fell mortally wounded by 
the side of the surgeon, who speedily shared his comrade’s fate; then 


thus be formulated for the use of rising politicians:—State tbe half of | followed volley after volley of musketry into the cutter, murdering our 


your case that makes for you, and trust to the carclessness of dullness 
of your audience not to see the other half. e 

till more instructive was Lord Palmerston’s answer to Mr Layard’s 
vigorous attack on the diplomatic service. Mr. Layard stated that out 
of 28 heads of missions 21 were peers or related to the peerage and out 
of 24 Secrataries of Legation 17 possesed the same distinction, and that 
the only two Ambassadors we possessed were peers. The first answer is- 
@ valuable specimen of the argumentum ad hominem, especially recom- 
mended to the use of those who may be overscrupulous or timid in its 
fey oie ment. There is ap audacity in it which is almost sublime. “Talk 
of diplomacy,” says Lord Palmerston ; were not you yourself Uunder- 
Secretary for Foregin Affairs, premoted by your merits, which is a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge of favoriti+m in all the missions and legations, 
and, if everything was so wrong, why did not during the five weeks dur- 
ing which you held this subordinate office set everthing to right !” Lord 
Palmerston held the office of Secretary of War for many poate, but he 
would probably think it bard to be asked why he did not introduce 40 
years ago those improvements which constitute his political capital 
now. 

The concluding portion of Lord Palmerston’s speech is also well worth 
the consideration of those who wish to create an impression that they pro- 
mise much while in reality they bind themselves to nothing—a faculty 
most valuable in all men but iaestimable in Prime Ministers, ‘‘We do 
pe Administrative Reform,” says Lord Palmerston ; “ I can assure the 
House it will be pursued. How is it possible that the Government can 
have any interest in pursuing any other course?” It is impossible to 
make fairer profession yet before the Administrative Reform Association, 
soothed by the forcre of the charmer, disbands itself and retires as from a 
field already won let it carefully consider how much beyond empty prof- 
essions and mere verbal adhesion it has gained from Lord Palmerston. 

Let them consider what state of things he considers consistent with Ad- 
ministrative Reform. He bas no objection to reform the army, but his 
notion of army reform is consistent with a division of power between the 
Minister at War and the Commander-in-Chief, an irresponsible distribu- 
tion of patronage, and a continuance of purchase, with all its inequality 
and injustice. Lord Palmerston is for Administrative Beform in diplo- 
macy, but it must be consistent with the maintenance of the close system, 
over which be bas so long presided, where rank and connection are every- 
thing, and talent and industry next to nothing,—a system of jobs and 
sinecures, of enormous expenditure and puny results, overpaid and under- 
ory starving the junior and pampering the senior, exacting no know- 

edge and opening no career. Lord Palmerston is for reforming the civil 
rervice ; but it must be a reform which leaves the working members of 
the service underpaid, which deprives them of those higher offices which 
are the legitimate oljects of their ambiticn, and which rejects that prin- 
ciple of competition, the only guarantee for real efficiency, the only pro- 
tection from undue influence. To institute an examination which shall 
exclude very gross incapacity in the extent of the reform, and we are 
told, most truly, that we must wait many years for the benefits to be de- 
rived from such achange. All this may be “ accepting Administraitive 
Reform,’’*but scarcely in the senee of Administraitive Reformers. No 
Government that we are likely to bave for some time tocome will be wise 
except upon compulsion, and it is quite evident that the requisite amount 


of that persuasive stimulant bas not been as yet applied.— Times, 
June 20. 





Che Har. 


REPULSE OF THE ALLIES BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


unarmed crew, sparing none, not even the tbree prisoners, their own 
countrymen, who held up the flag after Geneste had fallen. Such a whole- 
sale, dastardly, and cruel murder, and violation of every law of civi- 
lized nations deserves no comment ; the fact is one of anredeemed black- 
ness, and can bear no justification. Even supposing they had no business 
to land in an hostile country without having the flag of truce responded 
to, the boat’s crew might have been detained or made prisoners, though 
that would be stretching the point rather far, considering the errand they 
were on; but to alow 500 or more armed infantry to fire into an un- 
armed boat and 17 men is an exploit alone worthy of a Russian. 

The soldiery, having completed this cowardly action, retired, believing 
every soul dead, not however before the bodies had been rifled of every- 
thing that had any value in the eyes of these ruffians, when, seeing the 
boat perfectly riddled with shot, they decamped, leaving it to its 
fate. 

One map, however, of the ‘boat’s crew, who had three shots through 
his arm, and had been left for dead, revived during the night, and at last 
after ceveral ineffectual attempts, succeeded in getting the cutter off, 
and drifted out to sea, where in the course of the following morning be 
was picked up by the Cossack, 

Thus ends this melancholy catastrophe, unequalled in cruelty to any 
in modern history, which bas naturally thrown a dampness over our 
spirits, and increased our desire to come to close quarters with the ene- 
my, ia order to revenge the blood of our brave comrades.—Corresp. 
Daily News. . 


were to weigh anchor for the neighbourhood of Hango, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Finland, where the flag of truce was fired on. 


INFERNAL Macutnes—THE ENEMY IN Port.— Off Cronstadt, June 8.— 
There is no longer any doubt as to the existence of infernal mines under 
the water in the approaches to Cronstadt, three having been discovered 
yesterday as the Merlin and Firefly were reconnoitering the northern 
passage. Fortunately the damage done this time is trifling, although the 
report was loud and the shock pretty severe, knocking over the stand of 
muskets, breaking all the mess traps and ayy ware, and starting the 
bulkheads. The .Merdin is supposed to have a hole in her bows, and a 
diver is to examine her to-morrow. Had the mines been effective or ex- 
ploded under her bilge, the result might have been awful, and the catch 
to the enemy a good one, as the French admiral and half a dozen post 
captains were ic her. Eleven steam gun-boats were in readiness to come 
out if the plan had succeeded. 

A couple of miles west of the Tolboukin Light-bouse, at the extreme 
western point of the island of Cronstadt, the allied fleet is now riding at 
anchor in single line, extending from the Ingermanland shore on the one 
side to the coast of Finland on the other, effectually blockading the naval 
power of the empire, which, as a last resort, have taken shelter behind 
the granite wails of this formidable hornet’s nest. 

This cordon consists of fourteen sail of the line, each anchored two 
cable lengths from the other, with the huge Duke of Wellington in the 
centre ; the Tourville, flag of Admiral Penaud, on the right of her ; and 
the Exmouth, flag of Admiral Seymour, on the left. The otber ships in 
the line are—Royal George, Orion, Duguesne, Cressy, Austerlitz, 
Cesar, Blenheim, James Watt, Nile, Edinburgh. Inside of this line, 
and nearer*the enemy, are the gunboats and the frigates Euryalus, 
+ sme and Arrogant, with the two surveying vessels, Merlin and 
Firefly. 

The Commander-in-chief avails himself of the present favourable state 
of the weather to reconnoitre the port and fortifications, and on several 





The steamer of the 23rd ult. has brought paintul intelligence of a par- occasions has advanced within 3,000 yards of the works, disregardless of 


the preparations visible at such times on the ramparts, where the guns 


tial failure before Sebastopol. The following are the only official notifi- | are generally manned and kept in readiness should the little Merdin per- 


cations of the evcnt :— 


“Lord Panmure regrets to have to announce that he has received in- 
formation that the Evglish troops attacked the Redan, and the French 
the Malakoff towers at daylight, on the morving of the 18th, without that 
success, which bas hitherto attended our efforts. Both the French and 
oureelves have suffered considerably. The names of the officers who 


sist in approaching nearer than desirable. 

From our topmast croestrees a capital view is obtained of the port of 
Cronstadt ard the surrounding country. The approach appears studded 
with batteries, between which the channel leads on to the town, com- 
manding a harbour, now filled with a forest of masts, securely locked 
within moles of masonry built in the water. A few miles south of Cronstadt 


have fallen will be forwarded immediately, but it will be impossible to is situated the magnificent imperial sammer palace of Oranienbaum, and 


receive complete returns of all the casaulties before the 30tH inst (June) 
at the earliest.”’, 


some distance from this, partly lost to view in groves of birch and willow, 
a peep is obtained of the gilt spires of the large palace of Peterhof, cele- 


The .Monitcur announces that the government bas received two des- brated for its fountains, cataracte, and the artistic taste of its ornamental 


patches from General Pelissier —the firet dated the 17th, informs of opera: 
tions concocted between the General and his allies, and that the Turks and 
Chasseurs made a reconnoisance towards Aitodar, General Bosquet occu- 


gardens. 
It is almost impossible to count accurately the fleet within, and to dis- 
tinguish the different description of craft. The following, however, is 


pretty correct :—Five sail of the line, fitted forsea, with topgallant yards 
ye ge Pe niger aa aot Oy gah Say te z ye across ; two three-deckers, moored broadside to, between Forts Mentchi- 
° ’ 


dated the 18th, announces that the attack had failed, and that, although 


koff and Cronslot ; about seventeen ships, evidently sails ef the line, 


the troops had ebowed the greatest ardour, and gained a footing in the with only lower masts standing ; besides which there are a variety of 


Malakoff Tower, General Pelissier was obliged to order their retirement 
into the parallel. Tnis was effected with order, and without molestation 
by the enemy. 


Private accounts published in the London Standard say the loss of 


British officers, in killed and wounded, amounts to no less than seventy. 
Among the killed and wounded are General Sir J. Campbell, Col. Yea, 
and Col. Shadforth. From the obstinacy and courage with which the 


frigates, steamers, and old hulks—the number of which could not be 
ascertained. Sufficient, however, is seen to convince us there is no in- 
tention of meeting us at sea.—Jdid. 


The above account was received by the steamer of the 20th ult. By 
that of the 23rd we learn as follows :— 
Admiral Dundas has communicated with the Russian authorities and 


combat was maintained by the British at the Redan, and the necessity of British Government, through the Danish Minister at St. Petersburgh, 


eventually retiring from the attack, the slaughter on all sides has been 
immense, and if the information be correct, the loss, in killed and 
wounded of the British alone, amounts to very little short of four thou- 
sand. The greatest portion of the loss was experienced in a ravine, 
where a powerful and unexpected battery was opened on the troops. 
There is reason to fear that the loss has been very great, but Lord Pal- 


merston said on Friday “et no additional information had arrived. The 


Allies lost terribly by the Russians springing a mine, and during the con- 
fusion they (the Russians) recaptured the Mamelon Tower. 


and demands redress. The Russian account in the Invalide Russe says 
six were killed, and the remainder are prisoners. A dispatch from Dant- 
zic confirms that the officers of the boat, Lieut. Geneste, Dr. Easton, Mr, 
Sullivan, and all of the crew except six, are prisoners. 





A FLORAL AND AQUEOUS FETE. 


The Floral Féte which came off on Saturday, the 2d ult., at the Crys- 
tal Palace, was a brilliant success. The day was propitious, the com- 


: . pany exceeded 20,000, nearly all of whom were holders of season tickets ; 
F A — — a via Se OND the report that an | and the collection of plants not only delighted the uninitiated who care 
me en me oy A. er’ ae against ad re. e ates inemnontngly only for brilliant colour and graceful form, but was considered by those 

& eeatty > Anpe sential ye 8 ap ag oa ae intimately versed in such matters to be of a very remarkable description. 
re know, but that be has not time to act as a telegraph operator. The large space at the disposal of the directors enabled them to display 


This, according to rumor, accounts for the recent absence of news in the 


iteur. 
Of the attack on the 18th of June, the Morning Herald says: 





the floral wonders more perfectly than has ever been done before, and at 
the most crowded part of the day a very moderate exercise of patience 
enabled every visitor to make a careful examination of any plant in 
which he felt particularly interested. In the north and south portions of 


“The British troops carried the outworks of the Redan, but found that | the nave long platforms were erected, presenting east and west fronts, 
the enemy bad prepared a deep trench, which it was impossible to pass for the arrangement of the plants; and the large open galleries were 


without either scaling ladders or planks. 


likewise fisted up with platforms and covered with awnings. The gene- 


“The gallant band were exposed to a most murderous fire, and after ral effect produced by masses of azaleas, orchids, pelargoniums, Cape 
sustaining, it is said,a loss of from four to five thousand men, and leaving heaths, and rare plants from the Himalayas and various other remote 


forty officers killed, retired. 


“ Our casualties were much augmented by the guns of the Malakoff en- 


parts of the globe, was of the most gorgeous and brilliant description ; 
and those who were not sufficiently learned in the mysteries of horticul- 


filading the outworks of the Redan, added to which the men-of-war in the | ture to understand the principles upon which the prizes, amounting in 
harbor were laid broadside on, and by their fire on the retiring troops caus- | the aggregate to one thousand pounds, were distributed, wandered about, 
ed fearful havoc, there being no cover or shelter whatever from the storm | delighting their eyes with the wonderful assembiage of exquisite colours 


of mg all 


and beautiful oy remarkable shapes, until brain and sight were over- 


be Times does not profess to give a very particular account of the | Powered, and the mind was lost in a sort of dreamy consciousness of 
aflair ; it says, however, in a leading article, that the losses of the allied | living in a world of flowers. The azaleas were splendid, and admirably 


troops are believed to be greater than in any former action of the war. 


arranged, so as to exhibit their various colours, some of which were very 


Sir John Campbell, Col. Yea, of the 7th Regiment, Col. Shadforth, of | Temarkable for brilliancy and unusual tints. The orchids were exceed- 
the 57th, and many otber cflicers of distinguished gallantry, fell in the | ingly fine,and won some of highest prizes; the of display cacti was good and 
Britith ranks ; while the Fiench lost two general officers, and a vast | 80Tgeous, and where the species was not rare the blossoms were unusually 


number of men in all branches of the eervice. 


perfect. Among non-flowering plants, the ferns and lycopodiums were 


The Daily News intimates that Government was in possession of especially worthy of attention, comprising, in addition to a host of foreign 


fuller intelligence, which it withheld from the public. 





THE BALTIC. 


varieties, many rare species of native growth. 

For a notice of the musical arrangements, both on Saturday and Mon- 
day, we refer our readets to a separate article, and pass to an attraction 
which noteven the flowers could surpass—we mean the fountains—of 


Brora Massacre py Tue Russians aT Hanoo.—Off Cronstadt,| which the nine that are completed began to play at balf past four. Al- 
June 9h.— be Lightning bas just arrived from the Revel Roads, the | though they ere only a portion of the immense exhibition of what we may 
bearer of most melancholy news relative to the brutal massacre of three | call the fine art of bydraulics that Sir Joseph Paxton is rapidly bringing 


officers and eleven men ot the Cossack, who landed under a flag of truce | to completion, they greatly surpass the far-famed water of 


at Hango Head. The circumstances of the case are as follows :— 





ersailles, 
and gave the greatest delight to the immense mass of spectators who 


Latest dates from the Baltic states that on the 14th ult. the allied fleet’ 








thronged the galleries, terraces, and other situations from which a good 
view could be obtained. When the whole design is fiaisbed by the com- 
pletion of the lower works, some important elements of an architectural 
aud etatuesque description will be introduced, but at present the effects 
are those of water, with no aid whatever from the geulptor or the builder, 
and they exhibit a mingled appearance of stateliness and grace that har- 
monise exquisitely with the character of the building and grounds. Each 
fountain is well worth a separate investigation, and views should be ob- 
tained of the series from the centre transept gallery, fromeéhe end gal- 
leries, and from different parts of the grounds, 

The largest fountain yet completed occupies a central position, and 
makes a very beautiful and grand display. Round the margin of the 
basin the water flows from a great number of small pipes, and forms a 
border of bydraulic basket-work with interlacing jets that in the still air 
keep their position as accurately as bent rods of glass. At intervals rise 
tall spires of water, and in the centre » very large one, surrounded by 
what we must call, for want of a better name, a large plume of water 
feathers. When the air is still there is something solemn in the stateli- 
ness and massiveness of this design, and as the sun forms rainbows in its 
spray, or the shadows of clouds are thrown upon some portion while oth- 
ers glitter in intense light, a series of effects is produced which raises 
fountain-making to the dignity of high art. By standing behind the great 
fountains, and looking through the spray at the throng of visitors upon 
the terraces, with the sun shining brightly upon part of them and u 
the water from the upper jets, some magical views may be obtained. At 
one moment the brilliant dresses of the ladies, and almost the exact form 
of every visitor can be distinctly seen ; and then as the wind drives the 
spray clouds between them and the spectator, the magnificent front of the 

alace with its thousands of guests, fades away like the enchanted castle 
in the Valley of St. John, and soon reappears with startling effect. Simi- 
lar optical appearances are presented by looking at the dark cedars to the 
left of the terraces or at portions of the distant landscape. Many of those 
magic views which we saw last Monday remiuvded us strikingly of Tur- 
ner’s pictures, and mingled with delight at the beauty and novelty of the 
exhibition was a feeling of sadness that the greatest of modern artista had 
_ lived to see artistic effects which he alone could paint.—London At- 
as, 


The great flower-show at Sydenham Palace, on Saturday last, surpassed 
expectation, and outshone everything of the kind ever attempted before. 
The passion for flowers is one of the passions of the English people, equal- 
ly strong amongst the working classes and amongst their superiors in sta- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 7000 carriages were congregated, 
a bumber which the oldest policeman bad never seen in one spot before ; 
nor that there were twenty thousand visitors at the show. It was not ex- 
actly a scene that could be described, nor is it easy to convey the effect 
of the whole. More than anything else, the Palace was like a giant con- 
servatory, containing long lines of the choicest plants laden with blossoms 
of every colour and form. Round these pressed the thousands of brilliant 
spectators, nearly as gaily dressed as the flowers. There might be seen 
the pick of the most distinguished and most beautiful persons that London 
can furnish in the height of the season. Prioce Albert was there on be- 
half of the Queen ; aud Lord Panmure was remarked “ taking a mighty 
interest in fancy geraniums, and quite excited about some splendid aza- 
leas.” The prizes contended for amounted in the aggregate to £1000.— 
Spectator. 


It should be mentioned as a distinguishing feature of the fete, that it 
witnessed the completion 0 Owen Jones’s Albambra Court. The Hall of 
the Abencerages is finished at last, and it is a tribute to the extraordinary 
splendour of this restoration that, while the other architectural courts 
were comparatively deserted on Saturday, this was crowded with admir- 
ing visitors throughout the afternoon.— Examiner. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church, the best-known, if not the first 
of English scholars, bas died in his seventy-seventh year. He was an 
excellent editor of Greek texts, though somewhat slavishly submissive 
to the authority of the manuscripts: a fault on the right side, but still a 
fault in cases where emendation is easy and obviously required by the 
sense. His text of Herodotus is considered by the Germans a “ golden 
book.” The two volumes of notes to it are an unsaleable compilation. 
In fact, he made very few exegetical notes of his own, partly perbaps 
from modesty and excessive deference for the old scholars. He belonged 
to the Porsonian epoch ; but he showed little of Porson’s taste or en- 
thusiasm, and made no pbilologicg! discoveries. We should rather com- 
pare him to bis ally, Dindorf, but for Dindor{’s late vagar‘es in the way 
of emendation. We can scarcely say that he was justly preferred as 
Professor of Greek to Elmsley, who was certainly a man of more taste 
and genius. He was a great benefactor to the poor neglected lexico- 
graphers and grammarians, such as Hepheston, Suidas, Proclus, and 
Choeroboscus. We hope their shades will thank him in the lexicogra- 
phical district of the Elysian Fields for a work which was somewhat 
thankless upon earth. He was Dictator of the University Press, which 
he managed admirably in a commercial point of view, and raised from 
penury to affluence, in spite of his own Suidaces and Cherobosci, and 
the still more onerous brochures of some of his theological friends. We 
hope that his successor in the Dictatorship will choose his authors with 
a@ little less reference to their specific gravity, and a little more to the 
needs of the time. 

As ascholar and editor, which was his proper vocation, Dr. Gaisford 
did his work on earth honestly and well, and his laborious and unam- 
bitious ministrations to classical literature entitle his memory to sincere 
respect. As head of a great college, he was totally and fatally mis- 
placed, and the college suffered accordingly. His manners, which are 
euphemistically called Johnsonian, were probably the result of bis posi- 
tion as an academical bashaw, and of want of converse with the world. 
Those who knew him best asserted that they concealed a naturally kind 
heart. He was said to be not inversed in polite literature of the old 
school. He was an influential, though tacitura member of the old Heb- 
domadal Board, and had the sense and right feeling to accept a seat in 
the Reformed Council, though he was himself a bitter opponent of Re- 
form. 

His successor, the Rev. G. H. Liddell, now head master of Westmin- 
ster, will be restored from the somewhat uucongenial duties of a school- 
master to his proper sphere, where we believe he will exercise a great 
and benificent influence. He isan excellent scholar, and part author of 
the standard Greek Lexicon ; but he is a philosopher and a divine as 
well as a scholar, and to his intellectual powers and endowments he 
adds great capacities fur the government of men. The accession of such 
a head to the first College in Oxford at this critical moment is an event 
of no slight importance. It may turn the wavering scale in favour 
of progress and reform. 





A RestLess Woman.—Mme. George Sand, or Dudevant, in the last 
feuilleton of her lite in La Presse, gives an amusibg account of her de- 
ceased mother, who had a hatred of repose :—‘* She would buy, for in- 
stance, a bonnet, because she thought it charming. The evening of the 
day she bought it, she would find it hideous—take off the ribbons, and 
then the flowers—take out the lace—and change the arrangements with 
readiness and taste. Her bonnet would please her all the next day. But 
the day after there must be another radical reform—and 0 on, for some 
eight days, until the unlucky bonnet, always in a state of metamorphosis, 
became totally indifferent to her. Then she would wear it with the utmost 
disdain, professing that she did not care when she putit on—till the fancy 
should seize her to buy another new bonnet! Her black bair was still 
very fine. She got tired of being a brunette, and put ona blonde wig ; 
yet by doing so she could not manage to disfigure herself. She took a 
fancy for herself asa blonde for awhile, then she abused herself for being 
flaxen, and chose to be a bright chestnut. ‘Presently she returned to 
ashy pale Jocks—then went back to her own mellow black bair—and this 
to such purpose that I saw her with different bair every day in the week. 
This childish frivolity did not exclude laborious occupation and very 
minute domestic cares. She bad her own delights of imagination, and 
would read the romances of M. d’Arlincourt with positive frenzy—far 
into the night—but that did not binder her from being astir at six in the 
morning, to begin anew her toilettes, her excursions, her needlework, her 
merriment, her despair, and her fits of passion. 





Tue Governor or GiBRALTAR AND THE Press.—Private letters 
from Gibraltar to the 24th of May state that fresh disputes have, broken 
out between the governor, Sir R. Gardiner and the merchants and in- 
habitants. The Governor hasinstituted vexatious, but unsuccessful prose- 
cutions for alleged violations of the quarantine regulations, when a year 
ago he did everything in his power to abolish the regulations altogether. 
In the interpretation of the orders in council relating to the interdiction 
of the importation of machinery ard warlike stores, he is harrassing the 
trade of the port, and has forbidden the importation of cotton, lest it 
might be converted into gua-cotton! On the 18th, the Governor issued 
an order to prohibit unlicensed printing in Gibraltar. The decree sets 
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i ison, and territory eball bence- rooms with carpets; cbairs, couches, tables, and modern bedsteads take 
= th pian oop mall ee thing wile schall not } viously be submitted the place of the ecanty furniture of the old mad-bouse, and flower-beds 


to the Civil Secre 


prepared to 60 rd Joho Russel to dismiss the Governor. 

west CANT.—A new cant has been broached, that we must be- 
wren et bapvling our enemy, as there is no knowing to what paeeeny 
he may be driven by the sting of bumiliation. It was Voltaire, hoy 
remember rightly, who eaid you must flay a Muscovite to muke him feel, 
but a different opinion now prevails in certain quarters, and a most 
sensitive honour is ascribed to Russia, which we are to be as careful not 
to touch as we are not to tread on a dog’s tail, lest be should fly at us. 
When we hear lectures to this effect, we think we listen to schoolboys 
fresh from the Sampite epeech in Livy on the treatment of the Roman 
army in the Caudine Forks. : ath L. 

In our former wars there was none of this fear of humiliating the 
enemy. The great object was to give bim the best possible drubbing, 
and to leave him to stomach it as he might. If we caught him at a 
dirty trick, we beat him like a dog, and rabbed his nose in it to boot. 
Every great defeat is necessarily a bumiliation, especially if, as has 
often been the glory of England, the disparity of forces has been con- 
siderable. And in this new solicitude to pare the honour of our enemy, 
we are exceedingly likely most grievously to compromise our own. 








Tue Materia. or Our Diromatic Service.—Some allusion bas been 
made by Mr. Layard to the diplomatic branch of the service. He (Mr. 
Otway) could conceive no profession more important, and he was most 
strongly of opinion that it ought to be open to any person of sufficient 
merit. (Cheers.) At present, we had 2 Ambassadors, and both of them 
were peers. Wehad.also 22 Ministers, 5 of whom were peers, 6 sons of 
peers, 2 baronets, and 3, paternally, nephews of peers. Of 3 Secretaries 
of Embassies, 1 was a peer, and 1 the son of a peer; and of 22 Secreta- 
taries of Legation, 10 were peers, and 5 others were nearly connected 
with the peerage. Out of 124 persons employed in the diplomatic ser- 
vice of the country 64 were either peers or closely connected with the 
peerage.— Report of Administrative Reform Meeting. 





Scsstirure ror Potarors.—This inquiry has engaged the attention 
for some years of the scientific in Paris. The cultivation of the Chinese 
plant, known as the Dioseorea Japonica, is the result. This plant by its 
size, weight, and hardy character, may be rendered truly valuable, as it 
will serve as an excellent substitute for the potato. Its tubercles, like 
those of the Jerusalem artichoke, resist in the open air the severest win- 
ter without receiving injury. The flavour of this vegetable is more deli- 
cate than that of the potato. 


A Pratsewortuy Exawpite.—Sir Hough Munro, of Foulis, Bart., bas 
bequeathed his estate of Milton, in Ross shire, to found a free school in 
Perth, for the education of the children of tradesmen belonging to the 
town. The rental of the property, being about £300 per annum, is to be 
applied to the support of the institution ; and the sum of £1,000 is left 
for the building of the school house. The school is to be in connexion 
with the Established Church of Scotland, and under the superintendence 
of the Presbytery, and to be visited by the Government Inspector. 





Tus Birwineuam Post-orrice.—Very important changes are on the 
eve of being carried out at this establishment. Miss Gottwaltz, who has 
been postmistress between thirty and forty years, at a salary of £700 a 
year, has resigned upon a pension, and the office is henceforth to be 
placed on a scale of efficiency equal to that of Glasgow. The staff of 
clerks is to be increased, and the number of deliveries daily is to be ex- 
tended from three to four. Mr. Bird, who bas had the principai share in 
the management of the establishment for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, will, it is understood, be the new postmaster. 





An Impertat Crry.—The Census Marshals (according to the Herald) 
report that the population of the city proper is about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand. The population of the Eleventh ward is about sixty thou- 
sand. In New York and the suburbs, including Brooklyn, we have over 
a million of people—a population greater than the aggregate of several 
States. The following statistics will show that the increase in the city 
population during the past five years is far greater than at any previous 
period during the past twenty years :— 


Year. Population. Year. Population. 
1830...cccccccee.... 202,589 IBS wcccccccccecce ee. 371,223 
BEERss b edevewogedicn 270,086 1850. 2. coscecees . 515,394 
Bc ccceotence:+0 4 Sianee 1855... cces-copeeses «. 750,000 





Tue Man woo Lost nis Own Suir anp Founp AnoTHEeR.— With refer- 
ence to the singular circumstance detailed in last week’s 4/bion, we now 
learn from Gibraltar under date of the 26th of May, that H. M, steamer 
Medusa, Commander Heath, had been despatched on the 21st, to the 
coast of Riff, in search of the British ship Conference, of Shields, captured 
by the pirates off that coast, the master and crew having escaped in their 
boats. The Medusa, which had a vessel in tow, proceeded as far as Cape 
Tres Forcas, when they came up with the wreck of the Conference. She 
was lying, what remained of her, close in shore, and epparently had been 
burned to the water’s edge, as nothing remained but several of her ribs 
and part of her keel. Cupt. Heath, perceiving it would be useless risk- 
ing the lives of his men on such a barbarous coast, contented himself by 
throwing several shells among about 200 of the pirates who were col- 
lected round the wreck, and dispersed them. 





To Preserve Eaos,—Pat in a tub or barrel a quantity of quicklime, 
which is to be slacked by the addition of water. To this add two pounds 
of salt, and half a pound of cream of tartar. Then continue to add water 
till an egg will just swim in it. Now let this composition be put into a 
good barrel that can be headed up tight ; after the eggs shall have been 
packed in with the small end downwards, let the barre! stand on one end 
for two weeks, and then on the other end, and the eggs will be preserved 
good for a year, or even longer. 


Scorrish Muniricence.—Dr. William Clark, of Wester Moffat, has 
placed at the disposal of the Chureh the munificent sum of £20,000, for 
the erection and endowment of a Free Theological College in Glasgow, 
provided other parties in Glasgow should provide a similar sum, so that 
£40,000 should be immediately available for the purpose in view. The 
subscriptions in Glasgow towards this second sum already amount to 
£14,000, and the major sum of £40,000 may thus be considered as secured. 
But Dr. Clark’s liberality does not stop here : he offers to pay down or 
secure an additional sum of £10,000 for the same object, provided a 
like sum of £10,000 additional should be guaranteed by responsible par- 
ties within the next twelve months.— Glasgow Citizen. 





A Case or A Cutnk.—In the Oswestry County Court, Mr. Goldstone 
sued the Great Western Company for damages. On the 13th April he 
went to the Oswestry station and took a ticket for Birmingham. When 
he drew the change towards him, a shilling of it fell through a chink 
between the counter and the window through which the tickets were sold. 
The clerk refused to give him another, upon which he returned the 
ticket and change, and stopped at Oswestry uatil the Monday morning, 
the last train having left during the dispute, and he refusing to travel 


by the next on the Jewish Sabbath. The judge gave the plaintiff judg-: 


ment for £1, with costs. 





An Honest Comriiment.—Dubreton, the stout General who defended 
Burgos in 1812, and prevented Wellington from reaping the fruits of 
Salamanca, died at Versailles on Sunday, the 3rd ult. He was eighty- 
eight yearsold. The Duke of Wellington subsequently paid him a high 
compliment. After the peace, finding himself sitting next to General 
Dubreton at a dinner-party, the Duke said to him “ J’aime meux Géné- 
ral, vous avoir 4 coté de moi que devant moi.” 





REPUDIATION OF PusEyiTisM@.—On Sunday great excitement was occa- 
sioned at Watford by the attempt of the vicar, the Rev. R. L. James, to 
introduce changes of a Puseyite characterin the service. After the Morn- 
ing Prayer and the Litany # bell was rung, contrary* to custom, for five 
minutes for the Communion service. As soon as the bell began to ring, 
the Hon. Mrs. Villiers rose from her seat in a pew near the pulpit and 
left the church—an example which was immediately followed by the 
whole of the congregation.—London paper, June 9. 





_BepiaM RepeEMeD.—Dr, Hood, the superintendent of Bethhem Hos- 
pital, has just made a report to the governors. A few years ago Bedlam 
was associated with chains, straw, filth, and cells cold, damp, and com- 
fortiess. Now nearly six out of every hundred persons admitted are dis- 
charged cured ; instead of the cold iron gratings, lofty windows have 
been substituted ; open fire-places take the place of close stoves; the 
corridors are covered with cocoa-nut matting, the bed-rooms and sittiug- 


under a penalty of 100 dollars or three months’ and grass-plots, with gravel-walks now surround the building. 
imprisonment. Me ials couched in very strong language are being | 





| Cement ror Broxen Cuixa, Grass, &c.—The following recipe, from 

experience, we know to be a good one, and, being nearly colourless, it 
possesses advantages which liquid glue and otber cements do not: Dis- 

solve balf an ounee of gum acacia in a wine glass of boiling water ; add 

| plaster of Paris sufficient to form a thick paste, and apply it with a brush 

| to the parts required to be cemented tegether. Several articles upon 

| our toilet-table have been repaired most effectually by this recipe.— 
English Paper. 





| ine ARTS.—Goupil & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 
t*GRAVING :— 

THE COUNTRY ELE “TION, afterG C. Bingham. Price $1@. 

THE EMPRESS FUGENIK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beantiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterh«iter. Price $3 25 each 

THE SAILOR'’S WE) VING ; afer the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, a companion t,the same. Price, Coloured, $3 25 each. 

ORPHEUS, @ Poctical Litnugraph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 

Also a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, P cure Fram s, Artists’ Materials, &c. 

Particular atieation paid to Mountiog and Framing, Drawings, Paintings, &c. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 














‘AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


BRo4DwAyY THEATRE........... Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. wusRy WOOP 


GEO. CHRISTY, Proprietors. 





On 25th May, 1855, at the Chapel of the English Embassy, at Constantinople, 
Capt. E.C. A. Gorpvon, Royal Engineers, to Aveusta, only daughter or Colonel 
D. Bolton, of the same corps, and niece of Joseph Fowler, of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London. 109% @ 1103. 


THE ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1855. 





The War: Reverses. 

Many a time since the commencement of the war with Russia, we have 
had to deplore grave losses, arising from the severity of the climate, or 
the prevalénce of disease, or the want of supplies—or, in short, from all 
those complicated horrors that gave to the winter’s campaign beneath 
the walls of Sebastopol a terrible interest in the eyes of lookers-on. For 
the first time, we have now to record a military disaster, attended with 
heavy sacrifice of life, and tending to make the difficulties of the siege 
greater than we have yet found them. The brief accounts brought to our 
knowledge by the steamer of the 23rd ult. are copied in another place ; 
but although the fuller detail may show a lighter list of victims than has 
been hawked about, (and Heaven grant it so!) the broad fact of the re- 
pulse is not to be explained away. Choosing the anniversary of that 
sanguipary day, the 18th of June—as though its fatal and suicidal me- 
mory was to be washed out by the joint action of those, who thereon had 
encountered each other as enemies, forty years ago—the French and 
British forces attempted to carry the strong towers of the Redan and 
the Malakhoff, continually spoken-of as absolutely impregnable against 
assault. A terrific conflict, with horrible carnage, ensued, and in each 
case the assailants were compelled to withdraw, leaving the hard-earned 
Mamelon again in the possession of the Russians. It will be found, be- 
yond all doubt, that the Allies had to contend against insuperable ob- 
stacles ; though their vigour and impetuosity have been so often tried 
against odde, that we deem it altogether superfluous to insist on this point. 
Indeed, the “ unexpected battery ” and the “ springing of the mine ” tell 
the tale just as effectually as a lengthy despatch could do. Why any 
battery should have been unexpected, after the dearly-bought expe- 
rience of Russian skill and resources that the last eight months have ex- 
hibited—why a perfect labyrinth of mines was not duly couuted upon, 
seeing that the enemy has never hesitated to sacrifice his own men in 
order to gain his end—these are awkward questions, that we are not 
called upon to answer. 

With so many advantages in their hands for pressing the siege by the 
surer, if slower, means of cutting off supplies and completing the inves- 
titure, it seems to us inexplicable that the Allied Generals should have 
flung themselves against the very citadels of Sebastopol. Was it the im- 
patience of the new French Commander-in-Chief? Was it apprehension 
that the heats of summer might decimate the legions, panting to be led 
into immediate action? Was it the result of misinformation as to the 
strength of these formidable defences, and the condition of the garrison 
that mans them? In such speculations it were more easily to lose one’s- 
self, than to come to any rational conclusion. Mourn also as we must 
for those who have gallantly fallen, and mortified as we may be at this 
strategic discomfiture, we must grieve especially that the effort to super- 
sede the recollections of Waterloo should not have been crowned with 
success. We need not however be down-cast. Heavy and grievous as 
the list of victims must be, the losses do not diminish the effective strength 
of the besiegers, to such degree as necessarily to alter their plans, or to 
induce the belief that the fortunes of war are about tochange. This 
may, after all, be but a requisite lesson, teaching more caution in the 
approaches, and a more active use of such means for compassing our ob- 
ject as are afforded by our possession of the sea-coast. It is rumoured, on 
good authority, from St. Petersburg that the operations of the Allies in 
the Sea of Azoff have caused immeasurable consternation in the court 
circles of that capital. By this arrival, too, we learn that an expedition 
against Perekop is contemplated. Osten-Sacken, we incline to think and 
to hope, must have “ snatched a fearful joy,” in finding that his enemies 
were beaten back to their lines. They are unhappily minus so many va- 
liant soldiers. Otherwise, their position is the same. Bitter as the lesson 
is, it may prove beneficial in the end. 

A report is broached that Anapa is retaken by the Russians. We can 
scarcely credit it, for though the Circassians are said to have betrayed 
considerable surprise and annoyance at the Allied negotiators at Vienna 
entirely overlooking their national claims and interests, that warlike 
tribe is not very likely to abandon the famous stronghold that chance 
has put into their custody. The other ramour—namely, that the Aus- 
trians have proclaimed martial law in Moldavia—has probably a better 
foundation. We are glad to perceive that the Moldavian authorities— 
such as they are—have refused to promulgate it, unless the Sultan issue 
orders to that effect. The Cabinet of Vienna would never have dared to 
show so plainly its lust for the Principalities, if our own blind and pet- 
tifogging Cabinet had not stooped so low in asking for its aid. The 
Austrian army is in process of reduction. It may well be so. The young 
Emperor’s good understanding with the young Czar can scarcely be 
doubted ; and it has been pretty well proved by the Conferences, that 
the Allied endeavour to enforce the doctrine—“ those not with us are 
against us’’—was altogether a sham. 





Some Excitement in the Baltic. 
When the steamer of the 20ch ult. sailed from Southampton, England 
was thrown into a state of high excitement by the news that a body of 
Russiaa troops at Hango had fired upon a boat’s crew and several officers 





of H. M. steam corvette Cossack, whilst bearing a flag of truce, their 


object being, moreover, to set at liberty a few Finnish prisoners who had 
been captured by British cruisers. The story, as told by one of the boat’s 
crew, @ Degro who miraculously escaped, is given amongst our war 
items. It displays in unmitigated colours the ferocious barbarism that 
prevails under the Russian Government ; nor do the later accounts 
at all modify this charge, even though they state that the officers 
and the greater part of the men were taken prisoners, in place 
of being shot in cold blood. ‘These Muscovite pretenders to 
civilization have not the smallest conception of military ho- 
nour. The same code of cruelty, deceit, and violence prevails, 
from the Emperor down to the serf. The deed may have been done 
by an officer of low grade ; but we ask whether in any other recognised 
service, a subordinate officer would have dared thus to violate the usages 
of military life. In Russia only—for this is not the first event of the 
kind—would such a breach of etiquette be holden a meritorious act. Of 
course, @ story will be trumped up, to the effect that the parties thus 
treacherously murdered or captured were seen taking soundings, contrary 
to the rightful practice on such occasions. We shall not believe the 
charge, for, be it observed, the case bears no resemblance whatever to the 
little affair of the Governor's carriage at Kertch, in which that official’s 
anxiety to recover his private property was the cause of his falling into 
a trap. There is some difference between a ruse de guerre, and the de- 
liberate violation of standing international agreements. But we wait to see 
the precise nature of the St. Petersburg tale, before swelling the notes of 
execration that go up from our British contemporaries. We are curious 
also to know what sort of redress Admiral Dundas can have asked ; and 
whether this minor, though disgraceful, affair will cause any change in 
the naval tactics of the Baltic fleet. The Admiral’s namesake in the 
Black Sea, we remember, expended a few shot on the Mole at Odessa, 
when similarly provoked. How strange that, in so large an affair as a 
war with a great nation, policy should be influenced by small insults! 
It would really seem as though our rulers and our people required some 
such wretched occurrence as this, in order that they might fully compre- 
hend that they are dealing with ruthless savages. If we appear, O coun- 
trymen, to fall short in our indignation, it is because we are in no respect 
surprised. The late Russian Minister at Washington, wearing rings in 
his ears, was but the type of his race. 

The much-dreaded infernal machines, with which the channels of ap. 
proach to Cronstadt were said to be thickly planted, have undergone the 
test of experiment, as mentioned amongst our war items. They seem to 
be of the deadly-lively order ; but whether designed by Professor Jacobi, 
or the Hon. Clinton Roosevelt, who went over to Russia with a plan in 
his waistcoat pocket for sinking all the allied fleets, we have not the means 
of determiniug. 


Home Affairs ; the Monster Report; the Tedious Debate. 


The Committee of the House of Commons on the State of the Army 
before Sebastopol has at length made its report—a report rather long 
than loud. Some extracts from it may be read elsewhere ; but its bulk 
is made up of elaborate remarks concerning the various departments of 
government, which would scarcely be perused by the general reader, if 
their voluminousness did not exclude them. The document seems to 
have been drawn up rather gingerly, as though intended to deal lightly 
with the official misdoers, whose misdeeds were incontrovertibly proved. 
The Committee say that they have had vast trouble in apportioning the 
blame, and in many respects the observation may be true ; for, the more one 
reads of this digest of evidence, the more one is wearied in chasing about 
the ever-shifting responsibility : at the same time, blame is laid on some 
shoulders. Ifthe Duke of Newcastle and Lord Raglan escape pretty 
easily, the Cabinet that ordered the Crimean attempt, without suffi- 
cient information as to the resources of Sebastopol, and failed in keeping 
our own force efficient, is delicately reproved for its indiscretion. Lord 











Hardinge, in the case of an appointment, is saddled with a “ heavy re- 
sponsibility,” that somehow reads as though it were bat a light affair. 
Commissary General Filder in the Commissariat, and Dr. Hall in the 
Medical department, are more distinctly reprimanded. Lord Aberdeen 
is accused of having been slow in his movements, which will astonish no 
one. On the whole, we repeat that the report is specific in pointing out 
evil, but vague and unsatisfactory in tracing it home toits authors. , 

No debate took place, on the presentation ; but we find by the tele- 
graphic summary from Halifax—which is all we have to guide us—that 
Mr. Roebuck is about to bring one on. It is said, and not for the first 
time, that he and Layard and the strong-minded men of their way of 
thinking were over-ruled by the other members of the Committee, who 
adapted the burden of blame to the shoulders that had to bear it. Mr. 
Roebuek accordingly has given notice of what is called a vote of censure 
on the Government, “so worded as to embrace all sections of the opposi- 
tion—namely, that Parliament deeply lamenting the sufferings of the 
army during the winter campaign in the Crimea, and coinciding with the 
report of the Sebastopol Committee, that the conduct of the administra- 
tion was the chief cause of the calamities, hereby visits with its severest 
reprehension every member of the Cabinet, which led to the cause of such 
disastrous results.” It may be very much doubted whether all sections 
of the opposition will support Mr. Roebuck, although the immediate ri- 
vals of her Majesty’s government, that is to say Lord Derby’s party, 
would be glad enough to carry it. And by the way, if the head of the 
house of Stanley have another chance of making up an Administration, 
we do not think he would shrink again from the task. The undeniable 
failure of Lord Palmerston to hit the tone of the country, and the con- 
tempt with which the country regards the Peelites, would give the old 
Tory party more nerve and a better chance of temporary success. 

And now there remains another debate to be disposed-of. We told 
our readers last week—in reference to Mr. Layard’s and Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s resolutions on Administrative Reform, then given——that 
the latter would “in all human probability be triumphantly carried.” 
So it was, even unanimously, its namby-pamby recommendation just 
jumping with the spirit of the present House of Commons ;.a vast majo- 
rity of the Members are ready enough to vote that the present ‘“system’’ 
ought to be amended. if they can but effectually prevent any decided 
move in that direction. This marvellous unanimity was displayed on the 
evening of the 22nd ult., after two or three nights’ talk on the old topics. 
Mr. Layard, on the previous Monday, had been outvoted by an immense 
majority. He could but poll 46 ayes, against 359 noes! Are you in- 
clined to laugh at him, and say “ poor man!” You would perhaps be 
in too great haste. We may be mistaken, but in the very weight of this 
adverse rally we think we perceive a tribute to the young politician’s 
power. What was this great muster, but a siga that the House was 
afraid of him, that he was to be put down, crashed? The virulence and 
frequency of the attacks upon him confirm in our mind this suspicion. 
The personal animosity conceived and expsessed against him has very 
much the effect of a compliment.—We take leave of Parliament for the 
moment with the remark that, whilst the country will be waiting with 
feverish anxiety for further tidings from Sebastopol, the party-men will 
be girding-up their loins for another monster debate on the Report of the 
Roebuck Committee. These two questions engross every one. Never 
were the British papers so barren of topics generally interesting, as are 
those of the batch before ns. 

Oxford has conferred the honorary title of D. C. L. on Mr. Buchanan, 
who wortbily represents the United States in England, also on Chief Jus- 
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tice Robinson of Canada, Sir Charles Lyell, Alfred Tennyson, Sir De 
Lacy Evans, Moockton Milnes, and others. | 





Frano3 and Spin. 

At the commencement of the week to which our summary refers, Louis | 
Napoleon was reported seriously ill. This was probably an exaggeration. 
and he was soon known to be convalescent. But the ramour depressed the 
Fands two per cent., coming as it did upon the announcement of still ano- 
ther contemplated loan. It is not well that national credit and well-being 
should thus hang upon a single life. 

The Carlist insurrection in Spain appears to have been nipped in the 
bud. Mr. Dodge, the successor of Mr. Soulé, has arrived at Madrid, and 
commenced his diplomatic intercourse with the Minister of Foreign, 
Affairs. 





A Welcome for Kinney & Co. 

The Nicaragua government has published an official proclamation, 
dated Grenada, June 1, in anticipation of the long-promised visit. With 
brief ceremony, it speaks of “the adventurers, Kinney and Fabens ;”’ 
warns them off the territory of the Republic; and dooms to death all who 
harbour or aid them ;—But the Nicaraguans have done more. They 
have determinsd to meet the fillibusters with their own weapons, and 
have engaged here a few choice fighting European spirits, hampered in 
their movements towards the Crimea. 





The Fourth of July. 

This great day, great in the destiny of two countries, was celebrated 
with rather more than the usual éclat on Wednesday. In this city it 
passed off well, though there were several accidents, and the rain in the 
evening caused the postponement of the fire-works. We regret to note 
that Brigadier-General Hall whilst reviewing a detachment of Militia, 
had his leg broken, by his horse falling with him on the pavement. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A friend, writing to us from Saratoga, speaks in highly eulogistic terms 
of Congress Hall, which bas been greatly enlarged and beautified for the 
present searon. For quiet and comfort, that establishment is not surpass- 
ed by any at the Springs. Washington letter-writers speak of an Eng- 
lish visitor there as the Hon. Henry Simmonds, Mayor of Maidstone. 
This isan error. We do not, with rare exceptions, dub our office-bearers 
with titles. Even Members of Parliament are not thus honoured, after 
the fashion of Members of Congress, although it is the custom of the 
House to use the term ‘“‘ honourable member,” when speakers allude to 
each other in debate———Her Majesty has granted £50 annually, to be 

iven in rewards for the encouragement of the pupils of Victoria College, 
) seh ; and bas also presented to it two commissions without purchase in 
the army, a gift equal in value to nearly £1,000. The Superior Court 
of N. Y. holds the New Haven R. %. Company liable for the value of the 
fraudulent certificates of stock, issued by Robert Schuyler.——T wo depu- 
ties who quarreled in the Spanish Cortes have fought a duel with swords, 
Their names are M. Romero Ortez, formerly governor of Ovieda, and M. 
Montemar. Both were wounded.——The Regius Professorship of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford, recently vacated by the death of Dr. 
Joseph Phillimore, has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Travers 
Twiss, vicar-general of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and recently pro- 
fessor of political economy.——A French gentleman has discoved a vehicle 
(a compound, not a carriage) for painting which he calls Colocirium, and 
believes it identical with that used by Pompeian artists. It is described 
as brilliant and durable—as having no smell—as capable of being used in 
apy weatber.—— Mr. Tite, just elected M. P. for Bath, is a professed  Ad- 
ministrative Reformer.”,——Sir Henry Bulwer has fioally retired from the 
diplomatic service——Mr. Whitbread,M. P. for Bedford,is about to be mar- 
ried to the Lady Isabella Pelham, third daugbter of the Earl of Chiches- 
ter——aA burnt child says that authorship is the most dangerous ship to 
embark in.——One of the aides-de-camp of General Pelissier is Prince 
Polignac, son of the Minister of Charles X. Two bundred and fifty 
men have been recruited in Switzerland for the British Swiss Legion by 
Colonel Dickson.——A large marine boiler, made water-tight for the 
occasion, was towed lately trom Newry to Liverpool, by oné of the Newry 
and Liverpool steamers. It got adrift once, and was discovered sailing 
before the wind, and with the tide, at the rate of several knots an hour. 
——tThe young King of Portugal, as grandson of Auguste Eugénie Na- 
poleone, Dowager Empress of the Brazils, widow of Don Pedro, and 
daughter of Prince Euyéne Baubarnais, the brother of Queen Hortense, 
mother of Napoleon JII., is the cousin of the Emperor of the French, as 
*he is through his father a nephew of Pince Albert, consort of the Queen 
of England.——The 34 monastic orders which are to be suppressed in 
Piedmont in consequence of the new law, possessed 331 houses, inhabited 
by 4,543 persons.——The King of Naples makes open court to Russia and 
longs to welcome the fleets of the Czar in the Mediterranean. His Sicilian 
Majesty bas conferred the order of St. Ferdinand on a Russian Grand Duke, 
and the tone of the Court is as Muscovite and anti-Enuglish as it well can be. 
——The Princess de Sagan has commenced an action, at Berlin, against 
-Gervinus, for having stated, in his “ History of the 19th Century,” that 
she had been seen on horseback, seated en crowpe bebind a Cossack !|-— 
Earl Stanhope bas signified to the Vice Chancellor of Oxford University, 
that it is his intention to give during bis life, and to bequeath at his death, 
an annual prize of £20 for the best composition on a modern history sub- 
ject——- Miss Nightingale bas not left the East, as reported. She has 
been to Balaklava, and bas returned to Scutari, having been received 
‘with all possible honour.——The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Macau- 
‘lay’s History are expected to appear in the present year. The conclu 
ding volumes of Mr. Moore’s Life, by Lord J. Russell, are in press. 
——A monument is about to be erected in honour of Colonel Blair, the 
late member for Ayrsbire, who fell on the bloody field of Inkermann. The 
monument is to be built on the hill above Straiton, in the form of a lofty 
obelisk, of granite, which will be seen for miles around.—_—-Sir John Paul, 
Wm. Sirachan and Robert M. Bates, partners of the banking house of 
Strachan, Paul & Co., London have been arrested on the charge of disposing 
of the securities entrusted to their charge. The house which was considered 
small one, fuiled lately for a heavy amount.——Io a paragraph above. 
we have sounded the praises of the New York boatmen present at the 
Boston Regatta. We now learn that the St. John, New Brunswick, 














Dr. Jackson, rector of Lowther, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of mids lift their peaks to Heaven ; here Memnon sang at sunrise, and here stood 
Lonsdale.——The Emperor of Russia has turned his cabinet at the winter | Thebes, with its hundred gates! here the serpent of Old Nile drank the price- 


palace, of St. Petersburgh, into a kind of observatory, from which, by 


less pearl, and here died with the asp in her bosom. Here Joseph descended 


the aid ofa telescope, he can see Cronstadt, the fortifications, &.——Dr. from his chariot to weep on his father’s neck, and here Moses lay in the bull- 


Humboldt, a nephew of the great Humboldt, bas established a hospital at 
Havana, to test a theory of inoculation for the yellow fever, on the prin- 


rushes!’ I was runing on in this vein, when my bat was driven over my 
eyes. It wasa mere trifle. Some playful man had “ passed ” a small boy over 
my head ; nothing more. Ina general way, I like small boys. Lthink I ma 


ciple of inoculation for the small-pox. The inoculation is followed by a| venture to say I love small boys. But I prefer having them in my lap, instead 
moderate fever and illness of about a week.——The Siecle announces | of on my head. I also prefer that they should have clean hands, and 8 civil 
that M. Lamartine is not going to resume the political pen. M. Lamar-| tongue. My juvenile friend failed in these particulars, so | cuffed him, and 
tine will merely contribute philosophical and literary articles.——The | kent my eyes on my playful neighbours. 


Bishop of Chester has consecrated, the beautiful new church recently 


The second act opened with a picturesqne Abyssinian cottage, a beautiful 


: “ iec scenic art. About this ti j ; ot began ti con- 
| erected at Bowdon, Cheshire, at the sole cost of the Earl of Stamford and ee of scents 8 a time my ides of the plit began to grow con 


peter 2 , - ised, but on referring to the Bill I read as follows: “ The disguised lovers : 
Warrington.——The Queen and Court did not atrend Ascot Races this | the Doctor and his Bride ; the Repast.” Palmedo and Alithe must have es- 
year, as usual.——The Conference, of North Shields, whose capture and | caped then in the Magic Chair, and the doctor must have married his faithless 


burning by the Riff pirates, we have already detailed, was one of the oldest | slave. She comes mounted on the back of the splendid white charger, and 


collier brigs belonging to the Tyne. She was employed as a transport 


with her “ the happy Kalbos.” She flirts behind his back, and when he is 


so long ago as the siege of Quebec, and has been ploughing the main | Overcome by “the Repast,” leaves him under a Sensitive tree, “‘ the leaves of 


ever since.——The Italian actress, Madame Ristori (who, it appears, 
speaks French like a native,) has received an offer of an engagement at 
the Theatre Francais, with a salary of 80.000f. a year, and two months’ va- 
cation. The lady, it is said, requires four months’ vacation, and that, at 
present, is the sole obstacle toa contract. Rachel must look to her laurels. 
A letter from Lille reports the burning of the church of La Basée, 
remarkable for the magnificence of its spire—— After a failure of nearly 
half a century, the pearl fishery in Ceylon for the present year will, it is 
estimated, present a return of more than £10,000 sterling. ——More than 
1,000 tons of rich copper ore had been extracted from four or five differ- 
ent places near to the Cape of Good Hope, up to the end of December 
last ——The Journal de St. Petersbourg publishes a long report of the 
late meeting at the London Tavern on behalf of Administrative Reform. 
——tThe little Republic of San Marino, which has outlived so many 
republics of larger dimensions, is imperilling its freedom, though appa- 
rently in a good cause. It refuses to deliver up certain political refugees 
pursued by the Roman police.——The City of Paris is about to raise a 
loan of sixty millions of francs for the completion of great public 
works. It is proposed to repay the whole within forty years.—— 
New York won three out of four of the prizes given at the Boston 
Rowing Regatta on the Fourth of July ——The Captain of the Isabella 
Jewett, in which vessel Baker escaped, has published a statement exoner- 
ating himself from any participation in the escape of the ruffian charged 
with murder——An abundant harvest is expected in Spain.—— 
The shops were all open in Kertch when the Allies went is, and the 
ladies walking about.----The Marquis of Hertford’s superb villa in the 
Regent’s Park, London, that cost the late owner £50.000, bas been sold 
at auction. Mr. E. T. Smib, the lessee of Drury-lane theatre, became 
the purchaser. The price we do not see mentioned.—— Punch says that 
the cry of Teetotalism is: “ All hands to the Pump!’’----The Journal 
de St. Petersbourg publishes above four columns of “ les passages les plus 
remarquables” in the “ eloquent discours ” lately delivered in parliament 
by Mr. Gladstone. Tolerable proof this. that they are (unintentionally, 
of course,) pro-Russian._—--The twenty-fifth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will commence in Glasgow on 
Wednesday, the 12th of September.——A deputation from various dis- 
senting bodies had an interview with Lord John Rassell, on the 12th ult., 
at the Colonial-office, to urge objections to the grant of £50,000 for relig- 
ious purposes, contained in the Victoria Government Bill.——The total 
number of students in Edinburgh university is 1,273, being 35 less than in 
the previous year. Of these 978 belong to Scotland.——According to 
Sir Wm. Clay, more churches have been erected in England during the 
last fifty years, than bad previously been built in five centuries.—— A 
poor seamstress in Dundee, led away by religious monomania, bas resolv- 
ed to deny herself the comfort of a bed until she has converted the world. 
She now sleeps regularly upon some grass under a tombstone in “ the 
auld kirkyard of the Manse.” 








Drama. 


which,” (to quote the Nutural History of the Bowery), descend and conceal 
whoever may rest beneath their shade.’’ While Kalbos slumbers, Palmedo and 
Alithe escape again, and the inexorable appears with his minions, To no pur- 
pose, however, for the prey is flown! 
Now the “ wings” and * flats’ began to give me glimpses of Egypt. I 
saw the large face and the calm eyes of the sphynx, (the less we say about 
that broken nose the better!) the solemn pyramids looming over the sands of 
the desert, and at last the lordly Nile. The Panorama of the Nile, down 
which the lovers were supposed to be sailing, was very daintily painted. | 
drifted with them through the red haze of an Egyptian sunset, past rained 
temples, bathed in the pale splendor of moonlight, under the myriad stars, 
and unto the gates of morn! Suddenly | found myself in Grapcome Bower, 
where a dance was performed, by the united help of Mdl. Theresa, Mons. 
Schmidt, and the Bowery corps de ballet. From the latter | picked up a rare 
item of antiquarian intelligence, viz., that the Egyptian dancing girls wore 
modern Scotch plaids. 
The dance was a prelude to a grand combat, a combat of six. The sorcerer 
and two of his hardened mi.ions engaged Palmedo, and the ladies under his 
charge. They fought with that safe weapon, the naval cutlass, three 
strokes up and two down, and a thrust at every stamp of the foot. 
My heart was in my mouth. “The spectre will come now or never,” 
said [, and lo, the spectre came. Imagine a piliar of dingy mist, ten 
feet high, and behind it a white something with extended arms, and 
you have the Spectre of the Nile, that dreadful spectre which kept me awake 
till half-past eleven! I was disappointed and grieved. I expected something 
startling ; askeleton surrounded with blue fire, or at least a pretty damsel 
with a gold ring on her middle finger, and to see only a white spot—it was an 
impOsition. I hadn’t the heart to stay for the third act, so I kuow nothing of 
the end. But I dare say it was satisfactory, as satisfactory as anything could 
be after such a miserable spectre. 

Yours, J. W., JR. 


PAusic. 


A pretty little Opera composed by Mr. Fitawilliam, with a /ibretto, made up 
from La Reine d’ un jour, has been successfully brought out by the Pyne- 
Harrison troupe, at Niblo’s. 








Army. 


Turkish ContTiInGeNT.—Four troops of Artillery, consisting of 85 men 
each, are to be disciplined for service in the Turkish Contingent. Lient. 
Col. Crofton, of the Royal Artillery, bas been promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, and appoiuted to command this force. The brigade will be 
furnisbed with brass nine-pounder guns, and twenty-four-pounder how- 
itzers, being similar to the armament of the two troops of Royal Horse 
Artillery on service in the Crimea. Most of the officers in the Artillery 
and Engineer force attached to the Turkish Contingent will be English. 


A farther alteration bas taken place in the dress of the Royal Foot 
Artillery. The new cap is to be small in size, but similar in point of 
shape to that worn by the Royal Horse Artillery. The covering of black 
fur is to display the novelty of baving the white feather, Royal arms, &., 
on the side instead of in the front. There is to be no band. A scarlet 





A VISIT TO THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

I have one fanit to find with the Manager of the Bowery—he gives his pa- 
trons too much for their money. I only wanted ‘“ The Spectre of the Nile ;” 
he threw in ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” I had already seen ‘‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor” fifty-seven times, but what couldI do? Like the gallant and 
patient man that Iam, I consented to see her fifty-eight! She was a bonny 
bride on the night of Monday last. She wore blue barége in the first act, and 
white satin in the third, while her heartless mother was very properly arrayed 
in a second-hand suit, that formerly belonged to Lady Macbeth! 

The Master of Ravenswood was played by a Mr. Johnston. I knew what I 
had to expect, when he stalked down to the foot-lights. That sepulchral tone 
of voice—the obscurity of that cloak—they betokened an early doom! In 
merely colloquial passages Mr. Johnston spoke from the pit of his stomach 
only ; but when his heart festered within him, when the wing of the death- 
angel overshadowed him, he groaned hollowly from the toes of his boots. Lis- 
tening to Mr. Johnston, and recalling all the great tragedians that I had ever 
seen, I deduced this dramatic fact : in order to be popular with the masses you 
must speak very loud, and very slow, and must emphasize every other word. A 
chronic bronchitis adds to your power; the grimmer your voice the better. 
Tested 4 this standard the Bowery Theatre is full of incipient Forrests. 

I sat through one act of ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” and finding myself 
rather hot, I went out to get a breath of cool air, &c. If there is a specialité in 
Bowery tragedy, there is also a specialité in Chatham street “ ices.” If you 
like brown sugar, you'll like them ; if you are fastidious in favour of white, you'll 
sore | prefer Maillard’s. Instead of giving your order to a man waiter—a 
sable African prince, or a serf from the gem of the sea—-you give it to a little 
girl who should be in bed, hours before I fear she is. When she comes back 
you pay her, and then the cream or cobbler or what not is yours; but not be- 
fore. The cream that was brought me was good, although a little too much 
like gravel ; the water that accompanied it was refreshingly cold, but the tum- 
bler was slightly flavoured with bad brandy. 

Returning to the Theatre I exchanged my box check for one that admitted 
me into the pit. The Bowery pit is more remarkable for size than elegance. 
The benches are made of rough pine boards, without cushions or backs. 
Seventy or eighty men and boys, the majority of them in their shirt-sleeves, 
lolled and lay on the benches, They were hard at work munching various edi- 
bles, apples, oranges, and pigs-feet, but not peanuts. I apologise to the Bowery 
for my last week’s insinuation. Except that the men occasionally passed a 
small boy over their heads, and that the boys made frequent reference to boots, 
the pit was quiet and orderly. I put myself on my good behaviour, and waited 
for “ the Spectre of the Nile.” 

_ The unhappy Bride finally suffered her last ; the Master of Ravenswood ex- 
pired beside her, and the curtain—a flaming picture of the Crystal Palace— 
went down, and in due time up again, (therein it was unlike the Crystal Palace 
for that remains down), and “ The Spectre of the Nile’? commenced. I could'nt 

uite satisfy myself to what epoch of Egyptian History the play belonged. 

Neither the names of the dramatis persone, nor the style of their costume, shed 





crew of the .Veptune beat the crack New York winners in a pri- 
vate match, on Thursday. Well done, New Brunswick !——Sir Ers- 
kine Perry, M.P., bas just warried Miss Elizabeth Johnstone, eldest 
daughter of Sir Joha V. B. Johnstone, Bart:———Some ladies are said to 
have been thrown into the greatest consternation at the recent appoint- 
ment of a number of lawyers in all parts of England to register the deeds 


of married women.——The manufacture of alcohol from Jerusalem arti- | 


chokes is-about to be entered into on a large scale in the department of 
the Gironde ; and, in consequence, the barren tracts called /andes will 
be brought into cultivation, as artichokes do not require a rich soil, and 
can be produced there in great abundance, at a very low cost.——The 
following advertisement appeared lately in a provincial paper : “ Wanted 
a man and his wife to look after a horse and a dairy with a religious turn 
of mind without any incumbrance.’’—— Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, in 
a case Darvell v. Roper, gave a decision, lately, that limestone was not 
included in the terms “ mines or minerals.”’ Mr. Allsop, the celebra- 
ted brewer, has just sent a cheque for 100 guineas to the Administrative 
Reform Association——The Government at Melbourne have exempted 
editors and sub editors of daily newspapers from serving on juries, and 
have remitted fines which were incurred for non-attendance.——A bache- 
lor lately gave the following clever toast ; ‘* Ladies ; sweet-briars in the 
garden of life.”,——-The local authorities of Cologne have arrested the 
secretary of our consul there, while carrying despatches for Lord Claren- 
don, on suspicion that he was concerned in enlisting for the foreiga legion. 
—tTaganrog, at the mouth of the Don, had, in 1842, a population of 
22,472 souls; Marionpol, on the north shore of the Sea of Azoff, had 
4,603 in 1852; Berdiansk, also on the north shore, 6,498 in 1849.——The 
second reading of the gold finger-rings bill took place lately, iu the House 
of Commons, amid much laughter, caused by the title. The bill bas nothing 
to do with marriage, as our lady readers might suppose ; it is connected 
with the assay of the metal__—T he beautiful estate of Lauriston, the pro- 
pert of the late Lord Rutherfurd, bas been sold to Mr. C. H. Inglis, of 
rammond, for £22,000-—_An Order in Council appoints Western Aus- 
tralia as a place to which felons aud other offenders may be transported.--— 
Rossini has arrived in Paris. There is every hope that the health of the 
sovereign maestro will be complety restored. His malady seems to be 
purely nervous. 
. the death of the Ven. W. Goodenough, has been conferred upon the Rev. 








The archdeaconry of Carlisle, rendered vacant by | 


any light on the subject- Orchus, Palmedo, Galzetto, Kallbos, Pagnag, Ubod, 
| Vera, Hillia, Alithe, Orynthe, are grandly indefinite. The first scene was an 
Egyptian garden, And the first instalment of Egyptians a band of fruit gather- 
| ers, who seemed to have been robning the property-room. They ettempted the 
chorus set down for them, and then setized, I presume to gather fruit. Next, 
| Dr. Kallbos introduced himself, and his famous “ Elixir of Life,’’ the latter in 
|; aliniment bottle. He sported a white turbau, and a blue robe fretted with 
| golden spangles. He has but two objects to live for—one to recommend his 
invaluable medicine, the other to keep a sharp look out over a female slave 
| of whom he is enamoured. She gives him a world of trouble, for she refuses to 
| wear a veil, and allows herself to be hugged by Galzetto, the slave of Palmedo a 
young Athenian. By and by, Palmedo appears. He has a sweetheart, (Alithe,) 
| who is a captive to Orchus, the High Priest of the Enchanted Temple. She is 
| a Christian, and abominates the flesh-pots of Egypt. Orchus knows this well, 
but it makes no difference to him ; he resolves to make her a priestess, like her 
; mother before her. He isa great scoundrel, that Orchus, and deserves to die in 
the first act, instead of the third. 
| Kallbos obtains a patient at last. It isthe sacred cow! But even the cow 
can not stand the powerful elixir. She kicks at it, and dies in convulsions. I 
was in hopes of seeing the bovine sufferer in her parting moments, but the mat- 
, ter Was compromised by a white horse! I'll warrant that animal docile in any 
harness. _ In spite of his bad luck with the sacred cow, Kallbos obtains a se- 
| cond patient. It is the unfortunate Pagnag, *‘ the keeper of the golden beetles.” 
He drinks the deadly elixir, resumes the convulsions where the cow left off, 
| and becomes communicative. Palmedo and Galzetto happening to be near, he 
tells them ahout the Enchanted Temple in which Alithe is imprisoned, and re- 
grets that he can’t postpone dying long enough to see her burnt! They de- 
mand to be shown the entrance to the Temple. A tomb suddenly opens and 
reveals it. They butt their heads against the tomb and disappear. The scene 
| shifts and shows the Enchanted Temple, a spacious editice, thronged with por- 
phory columns and bodies of armed priests with ultra-marine shields. They 
march around with white and yellow banners illuminated with golden geese— 
| (the Bill makes them “ birds of the blessed mystery !”’?), and seem on the eve 
| of a devout target excursion! At length Orchus, the inexorable Orchus, comes. 
| Prepare, Alithe, prepare to be a Priestess! But Alithe wouldn’t think of it, 
whereat the inexorable grew blood-thirsty. He draws a large kuife and flour- 
| ishes it over her head; but somehow he can’t use it, on account of her mother! 
Maternal affection is strong in Egy pt. But now Palmedo and Galzetto rush 
| in, fearless of consequences. They rescue Alithe from the clutches of the sor- 
| cerer, and escape with her in a Magic Chair, leaving the priest bewildered and 
| the pit in extacies. Tue Chair rises, and down comes the Crystal Palace. 
Isat and meditated. “ This, then,” said I,‘ is Egypt, dusky Egypt, the 
cradle of old philosophies, the grave of forgotten dynasties. Here the pyra- 


bag is to flow from the top.—The Board of Ordnance invite tenders for 
| constructing temporary barracks in Colchester for 3 000 men.—A sword 
| was recently presented to Sergeant-major Thomas Lawrence, of the 51st 
| King’s Own Light Infantry, by the non commissioned officers of that re- 
| giment as a mark of their esteem. The ceremony took place at Salford 
barracks, where the regiment is now quartered. Sergeant Lawrence, in 
returning thanks, said that, although be had been 22 years in the service, 
| and might claim a pension, yet, as bis regiment was ordered to the Cri- 

mea, he should go out withit. The declaration was much cheered.—Five 
regiments of militia now occupy the new Evcampment at Aldershott, 
and are daily exercised and trained to military service. The huts are 
built on the model of those io the Crimea. The Queen has paid a visit to 
the encampment.—Her Majesty bas also been to see her wounded soldiers 
at Fort Pitt and Brompton Barracks. 

War-OrFice, JuNE 19.—lIst or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; Lient and Capt 
Stuart to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, v Bvt-Col Mitchell, who ret; Lt the Hon RR 
Best, fom 21st Ft, to be Lt and Capt b-p; Ens and Lt Hamilton to be Lt and 
Capt b-p, v the Hon AJ G Ponsonisy, who ret. 3d Ft; Colour Sergt Blisset to 
be Ens w-p. 5th Ft; Colour-Sergt Fennessy to be Ens w-p. 11th Ft; D B Gabb, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Cobham, whose app has been cancelled. 29th Ft; Ens 
Dane to be Lieut b-p, v James. 38th Ft; S:hoolmaster J Little to be Qtmr, v 
Doherty, app toa Depot Battalion. 50th Ft; W Bushfield, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 
5lst Ft; Ens Swaffield to be Lt b-p, v Cleeve, pro. 60th ft; Paymaster Patter- 
son, of the Nottingham Regt of Militia, to be Paymaster. 88th Ft; J GGraham, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Scott, pro. 96th Ft; Lt Kirk to be Adjt, v Lees, whe 
resigns the adjutancy only. 97th Ft; F W Parker, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 

Srarr.—T B Summertield, Esq, to be Paymr for Army Services. 


Navy. 


By the death of Rear-Admiral Boxer, Capt. P. Richards, C. B., obtains his 
flag.—In consequence of the gullantry he has displayed in the Sea of Azoff, Lt. 
McKillop, of the Snuke, gun-vessel, will be promoted t» the rank of Commander, 
so soon as he shal! have completed the sea time required t» qualify hin for that 
rank.— Another ship-of-war, of the largest dimensions, is about tv be laid down 
in the Dockyard at Pembroke. She is to carry 130 guns and one pivot- gan, and 
is to be called the Howe, in the room of the ship of that name, of 120 guas, bro- 
ken up a few years since. The Hvwe will be several ieet longer than the Duke 
of Wellington. 











Appointutents. 


James Craufurd, Esq., one of the Lords of Session, to be one of the Lords of 
Justiciary in Scotland, in the room of Alexander Wood. E-q., resigned.—Major- 
General E. W. Bell to be a Member of the Privy Council of the Island of Jamai- 
ca.—Capt. H. Bird to be a Member of the Lewisl itive Council of H. M. Forts 
and Settlements on the Gold Coast.—-Thom x Clow, Esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Prince Edward.—Dr. Kirkman Finlay to be 
Medical Superintendent of the Colonial Hospital at San Fernando, in the Island 
of Trinidad. 





Obituary. 


Fata Accrpent To Mr. Georce Curzon.—We regret to state that 
Mr. George Curzon, heir presamptive to the Birony of Scarsdale, and 
cousia of the Earl of Howe, met with an accident in Hyde-park on Satur- 
day, which has terminated fatally. The uafortunate geatleman was 
riding in Hyde-park on Saturday evening, just before 60 clock, and when 
midway b tween Apsley House and Stanbope-gate, in endeavouring to 
pass by two carriages, his horse became restive, and threw him on the 
edge of the footway. Mr. Curzon fell on bis head, which it is believed, 
from the very serious injuries he received, must have come in contact with 
the kerb-stone. He was immediately conveyed to St. George’s Hospital; 
and Mr. Holmes, the house surgeon, on perceiving the extent of the inja- 
ries sustained, called in the aid of Mr. C. Hawkins. Ou that geutlemaa 
seeing the patient, he immediately pronounced the case a hopeless one. 
A telegraph message was then forwarded to Derbyshire, apprising Mrs. A. 
Curzon, mother of the deceased, of the accideat, and she arrived in Lon- 
don early yesterday morning, and reached the hospital about an hour and 
a half before the dissolution of her son, and, with the Countess Howe, 
was present at bis death, which took place a quarter pastseven A.M. The 
Earl Howe had been by the bedside of his cousin during the greater part 
of the night. The deceased George Nathaniel Curzon was the eldest son 
of the late Hon. and Rev, Alfred Curson, brother of Lord Scarsdale, and 
was born 5th October, 1826.—London paper, June 18. 

— 


The death of the Earl of Carysfort is announced.—At Cambridge, Professor 
Blunt, the Margaret Professor of Divinity—The Bristol papers contain extreme- 
| ly eulogistic notices of the late Dr. Estlin, who died in tuat city. The deceased 

was the contemporary and the friend of Southey, Coleridge, Robert Hall, &c.— 
| At Poughkeepsie, Catherine, widow of tie late Goveraor De Witt Clinton, a 

lady well-known in the more refined of the “ old fam lies” of this State—At 
| Balaklava, of cholera, General de la Marmora, commanding a division of the 
| Sardinian contingent, and brotver of the Commander ia Cnief.—Ia Paris, the 
Countess of Lavaleite, known formerly to Americans a+ Mrs. Welles.—At Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, Mrs. Merle, wife of the Rev. Merle d’Aubigue, D. D., the 
well-known author aad historian. 
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1855. 
New Books. 


Tux Consorter. From the French. By Alex. Dumas. New York. 
Stringer & Townsend.—Damas is unquestionably a man of genias. 
Despite his charlatanry and fanfaronades, his wholesale appropriations 
of other men’s labours, and the thousand and one literary peccadilloes 
that have made his name a by-word, he is gifted with great and 
various power. Here's a tale that Lamartine might have written, 90 
pure is its tone, and so far removed from that extravagant and theatri- 
cal atmosphere of crime and intrigue, in which Dumas is habitually en- 
wrapped. 

The original title was, nevertheless, of the startling order—Dieu et 
Diable: Conseiencel’Innocent. This the translator changes as above: 
properly shrinking from a familiarity that never shocks a Frenchman, but 
curiously puzzled “ to find in Eoglish a term equivalent to the French 
innocent.” With all deference, we presume that half-witted is in our 
tongue about the same thing. Conscieace, a half-witted peasant lad, is 
in truth the hero of this beautifal story—a conscript under the terrible 
levy of the autumn of 1813, when Napoleon drained to the last dregs the 
exhausted resources of France, ere his first abdication at Fontainebleau. 
The simplicity, truthfulness, and courage of the poor boy, his resignation 
and generosity, his unwavering and unquestioning religious faith, his love 
for his kindred and associates, his peculiar mastery over the instincts of 
animal life, these are all made manifest through the incidents that rapidly 
gucceed each other. The conscript serves a brief service in that mar- 
vellous campaign on the soil of France, when the superior numbers of 
the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies alone defeated the great 
master of the art of war. At Laon, the young artillery-man is blown 
up by a shell exploding in a caisson. From the battle-field he is trans- 
ferred to the hospital, with the loss of sight. There, whilst the country 
is in the military occupation of the enemy, he is sought out by the 
simple-hearted maiden who has loved him from childhood. Her journey 
in search ofhim, and her subsequent journey in charge of him back to 
their native village, are episodes of rare merit. Indeed, the whole 
volume is an admirable picture of French peasant life, with its better 
side turned towards the spectator. We heartily commend it, and can 
think of but one person alone to whom it will be unacceptable. We 
mean the Rev. John S. Abbott, for he will find in it his demi-god, Napo- 
leon, represented as he really was. Whether in fact Dumas, in bis anti- 
thetical title-page, intended Mr. Abbott’s hero and saint to figure as 
Diable, we cwnnot precisely say. He might almost have done so, accord- 
ing to his own estimate, as here incidentally gathered. 

The translator’s task has been very creditably executed. 


Country Margins, AND RAMBLES oF A JourNaList. By S, H. Ham- 
mond, and L. W. Mansfield. New York. Derby.—The facilities of 
rail-road travelling and other causes seem to be driving the country into 
town, or merging the town with the country. The huge cities become 
huger still ; the raral districts perk themselves into an emulation of civic 
habits. Simultaneously, and perhaps as a natural consequence, there is 
an increasing demand for books such as this one before us—books that ig- 
nore the artificialities and excitements of congregated life, and carry one 
into green pastures and fresh air. And herein, the highly refined civili- 
zation of these days differs creditably from that which bore the same 
name, half a century ago: the Arcadian style is not relished. Our writers 
and our painters do not now play at being rustics ; shepherds and shep- 
herdesses have had their day, whether in literature or in art. 

These cullings from the columns of the d/bany State Register are very 
pleasant in their way. The anonymous correspondent starts a topic, ge- 
nerally an “up-country” one; the Editor responds and comments, and, 
in imagination at least, goes out to meet a congenial spirit, A frag- 
mentary, gossipping volume is the result. From it the reader may ga- 
ther much local information respecting the Northern and Western sections 
of this State ; whilst his sympathies with Nature (if he have any) are 
wakened into active being. Without learning anything of the profounder 
mysteries of wood-craft, he may find an old taste for field-sports revived, 
or a new one stirred within him ; his charity towards all the world may 
perhaps also be enlarged, though he go not here through a formal essay 
on Morals, or a course of lectures on Theology. 

ee 


MEMOIRS OF SYDNEY SMITH. 

The notice of this new publication which we transferred, last Saturday, 
to our columns mainly touched upon Sydney Smith’s lighter acquire- 
ments. We offer our readers to-day an insight into his earlier life, cal- 
culated to remind them that, celebrated as he was for his facetie, he had 
far higher claims to their esteem and admiration. The Examiner of the 
9th ult. thus speaks of the Memoirs :— 


We owe these volumes to the devotion with which the memory of Syd- 
ney Smith was cherished by his widow. She, who knew weil that the 
world loved her husband for his wit and kindliness, and admired though 
insufficiently his wisdom, knew also that he was loved for only half his 
worth. The years of her widowhood were supported to the last by the 
hope, as she wrote, “ of seeing that published of him, which to me far ex- 
ceeds all the brilliancy of head that the world took cognizance of, but 
which I least valued ; well kaowing what the world knew not, the per- 
fection of his heart, and his fearless love of truth.’ She urged the com- 
position of the Memoir, from materials collected indefatigaby by himself, 
on her friend Mrs. Austin, whose health proved not equal to the task ; 
and at last she died with the desire of her heart unagcomplished, but be- 
queathing her papers to her daughter, wife of Sir Henry Holland the 
physician. Lady Holland has now fulfilled her mother’s wish, by writing 
such a Memoir as will enable the world to understand her father’s char- 
acter more nearly in its full integrity. Mrs. Austin at the same time has 
arranged such of his letters as could honestly be published, and illustrated 
them with a delightful preface fall of sound and helpfal comment. The 
two volumes thus formed are issued side by side, and constitute a single 
work. 

Agreeing as we do entirely with the feeling that has led to the publi- 
cation of these memorials, we shall endeavour, in such brief notice as our 
space admits, to dwell most upon those points of Sydney’s life and char- 
acter which have hitherto been least before the world. Having this ob- 
ject in view, we are led necessarily to dwell chiefly upon the facts of his 
life which are more likely to instruct than to amuse the reader. We shall 
quote a few only of the bon-mots which abound in the volumes, and shall 
linger long over the period of youth during which character is formed, 
devoting to that period indeed this week our whole attention; endea- 
vouring throughout to illustrate beauty and strength of character, rather 
than to tell the entire story of a life. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, in the year 1771, and 
was the second son of his pareuts, who had in all four sons and a single 
daughter. Sydney’s father, Mr. Robert Smith, was a man of considerable 
talent, who aff cted oddities of dress, and lived, in an odd way, a some- 
what rovimg life, in the course of which he contrived to waste a little in- 
dependence. He had married early a very beautiful and noble-minded 
girl, the youngest daughter of M. Olier, a French emigrant from Lan- 
guedoc. The eldest daughter of this gentleman maintaiued his family by 
the establishment of a successful ladies’ school in Bloomsbury square. 
The personal beauty of the Miss Olier who became Mrs. Robert Smith, 
was inherited by her eldest son Robert, aud by another son, though not 
in any conventional sense by Sydney. Sydney received, however, doubt- 
less as an inheritance from her and her Frencn forefathers, much of the 
constitutional gaiety that he possessed ; and if any of bis native talent 
came to him from his father, it came tempered with his mother’s virtues, 
and modified by the high tone of feeling which her children caught from 
her. The charm of this lady’s mind was felt even by the school-fellows 
of her sons, who gathered round them when they had a letter from their 
mother, and begged that they might here it read aloud. 

The mother was proud of ber tour sons. They were all clever, dis- 
¢ussed and argued about books as soon as they had learnt to read them, 
and were “an intolerable and overbearing set of boys,” their father said, 








until they found their level. As their ages did not differ widely, to save 
them from too close rivalry, they were not all sent to one school. The 
first and third, Robert and Cecil, went to Eton, where Robert shared with 
Jobn Smith, Frere, and Canning, in the writing of The Microcosm. 
Sydney, after a preliminary training at Soutbampton, went with bis 
younger brother Courtenay, to Winchester, where, through a public 
school discipline of neglect, misery, and starvation, he rose to the rank 
of Captain, and stood with his brother Courtenay so far in advance of bis 
schoolfellows, that a round robin was sent by the latter to Dr. Warton, 
the Head Master, in which they “ refused to try for the College prizes if 
the Smiths were allowed to contend for them any more, as they always 
gained them.” 

As Captain of Winchester College, Sydney Smith beeame entitled to a 
scholarship and afterwards a fellowship at New College, Oxford, and to 
New College he went, after baving been sent for six months to Mont 
Villiers in Normandy, for the acquisition of the French language, 
which he spoke afterwards with fluency. As those were times of revo- 
lution, he was at this period enrolled, for the sake of safety, as “Le 
Citoyen Smit, Membre Affilé au Club, des Jacobins de Mont Villiers,” 
At New College, with the ieast possible delay, he obtained his fellowebip, 
which was worth a hundred a year. His father, then considering him 
able to support himself withdrew his help. From that hour Sydney 
Smith lived by his own exertions. . 

But in youth and throughout life, “as judicious as if be were the 
dullest of human beings.” Sydney took a sensible view of his position. 
No false shame ever led him out of the right path. Fellows of New 
College were remarkable consumers of port wine, but with a hundred a 
year the most sociable person in the world knew that he must avoid any 
such bond of fellowship. Sydney Smith, therefore, not only lived at 
Oxford on his scanty income without incurring one farthing of obligation, 
but even paid out of it a debt of thirty pounds left owing at Winchester 
by his younger brother Courtenay, who had gone to India, There 
Courtenay afterwards became a supreme judge, and amassed a consider- 
able fortune. 

To send Courtenay and Cecil to India, and to educate Robert for the 
bar, had cost as much money as the father could afford. Sydney’s 
taste and ambition had been directed also to the bar, but his father, 
after giving up a project of sending him out to China as a supercargo, 
forced him into the church. He received therefore the church as his 
profession, and although not taking it by choice, yet without a murmur 
then or thereafter, he maufully and nobly set himself to the per- 
formance of his duty. He was ordained, and became the curate 
of a small village in the midst of Salisbury Plain. A batcher’s 
cart came once a week from Salisbury, and then only was meat 
to be obtained. He often dined upon potatoes sprinkled with a 
little ketchup. The Squire—a Mr Beach,—at first asked him in usual 
form to dinuer on a Sunday ; but very soon discovering the charm of 
his society and bis rare worth of character, desired his more iatimate 
acquaistance. He owed to himself the unbounded confidence in his 
ability and prudence which induced the Squirq@at length to urge that he 
would give up, at the expiration of the two years for which it was taken, 
his curacy among the plains, take the young heir to the Squiredom as bis 
pupil, and go with him to the university of Weimar. The offer was 
accepted, and, as Sydney himself tells us, “ we set out; but belore 
reaching our destination, Germany, was disturbed by war, and, in stress 
of politics, we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five years.”’ 

Sydney Smith was twenty-six years old ‘when, in the year 1797, he 
put into Edinburgh, with his pupil, Mr. Beach. The remuneration he 
received for his services to the youug gentleman was liberal, but he was 
one of those true teachers whom ne money can overpay,—not only 
learned, but also wise, noble, and full of every good gift that can exert 
a wholesome charm upon the young. From his lecture on Wit and Hu- 
mour a friend of Sydney Smith has taken a few sentences which he re- 
gards as a most perfect though involuntary sketch of the mind that sug- 
gested them. 

“The meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight men, not 
one man; that he has as much wit as if he bad no sense, and as much 
sense as if he had no wit; that his conduct is as judicious as if he were 
the dullest of human beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is combined with sense and in- 
formation ; when it is softened by benevolence and restrained by princi- 
ple ; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it ; 
who can be witty and something more than witty ; who loves honour, 
justice, decency, good nature, morality, and religiou ten thousand times 
better than wit ; wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our na- 
ture. Genuine and innocent wit like this is surely the flavour of the 
mind. Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life 
by tasteless food ; but God has given us wit, and flavour, aod brightness, 
and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of men’s pilgrimage, and 
to charm his pained steps over the burning marle.” 

The writer of that passage acted up most fully to his own ideal. In 
person Sydney Smith was inclined from the first to become stout. * Syd- 
ney,’’ one of bis college friends used to say to him, “ your sense, wit, and 
clumsiness always gives me the idea of an Athenian carter.”” The Athe- 
nian carter walked beside a noble team in modern Athens. Brougham, 
Jeffrey, Horner, Playfair, Scott, and many more were then preparing for 
their work in pulling forward a new generation. The healthiest intel- 
lectual society in Europe was then to be found at Edinburgh, among the 
young men of genius who received Smith with delight into their circle, 


and of whom there were few who did not learn to love him with an almost | & 


tender affection. 

When he had been two years in Edinburgh, Sydney resolved to crown 
with marriage an old standing affection of his own for Miss Pybus, his 
sister’s intimate friend and schoolfellow,a lady whom he bad known from 
childhood, and to whom he had been long engaged. Her brother, Mr. 
Charles Pybus, a prosperous politician, frowned upon the match, which 
brought to his sister a happiness so perfect as it is the lot of but few wo- 
men to enjoy. But then the question asked by the brother was, what 
else could he bring her? Soon after they bad returned to Edinburgh to 
set up housekeeping, he came dancing to her joyously with six thin little 
silver tea-spoons, which he threw into ber lap, saying, “ There, Kate, you 
lucky girl, { give you all my fortune!” His wife had a small portion, 
which against her mother’s wish he took care to secure strictly and eu- 
tirely on herself. The price of a costly necklace furnished a house. Mr. 
Beach soon afterwards paid a thousand pounds to his son’s tutor, which, 
being put into the stocks, formed Sydney’s independent property. Mr. 
Beach afterwards sent to him his second son, and at the same time the 
son of Mr. Gordon, of Ellon Castle, was entrusted to Sydney’s care, 
£400 being paid with each. 

Sydney’s first child was a daughter, whom he christened by a name of 
his own coucocting, Saba; she it is who is now the writer of his Memoir. 
Very soon atter the birth of this daughter, Sydney, being with Brougham 
and Jeffrey in a top flat in Buccleugh place, Jeffrey’s residence at that 
time, proposed the getting up of a review. He was appointed editor, 
and under his care the first number was brought out. The boldness with 
which liberal opinions were supported by the young reviewers in a day when 
such opinions bad to battle against all discouragement, the clearsighted- 
ness with which wrong was detected in established institutions, upon 
which, now that they are overthrown, we are accustomed only to look 
back as to the errors of our grandfathers, every one knows. It is need- 
less to speak of it. In this battle against all wrong and injustice no eye 
was so true as Sydney Smith’s. Oue of bis companious, pointing out how 
in the zeal of youth the energies of his companions tended often to excess, 
and party spirit led even mature minds to extravagance, says that “ vet 
in the midst of this Syduey Smith showed, from the outset, a singular 
union of courage and good sense, without a tincture of the extravagance 
by which, in so many young men of ability, they were at that time ac- 
companied. He did not besitate to embrace and avow a sound principle, 
however obnoxious ; but neither enthusiasm or party spirit could carry 
him a bair’s-breadth beyond what his judgment approved.” In that spirit 
of sound sense governed by a high morality, which pervaded all he said 
and all he did say, Sydney Smith waged war through the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review against one social evil after Another ; bat nobody 
kept stricter watch than he did over the evils of excessinto which libe- 
rality of thinking might be led. “ I must beg the favour,” he wrote long 
afterwards to Jeffrey, “I must beg the favour of you to be explicit ou 
one point. Do you mean to take care that the Review shall not profess 
infidel principles? Uuless this is the case I must absolutely give up all con- 
nection with it.”” With the bighest reverence for holy thiugs, aud a sin- 
cere love for the Church of Eugland, Sydaey Smith combined always a 
noble spirit of toleration. He shruok from an ipfidel, but he claimed 
brotherhood with Christians of every denomination. He even, iu later 
days, preached one of Chaunning’s sermons (on War) from the pulpit of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

As a writer, Sydney Smith was qualified by his unrivalled vivacity of 
speech, and by the directness and marvellous good sense with which he 
spoke upon the true merits of every question, to win complete attention 


from the public. He was boro, as his daughter justly says, for a teacher | 


of the people; afd he never failed to ase bis powers without dread of 
consequences in the interests of truth and justiee. No man io his time 





laboured more vigorously and effectively in the diffusion of sound 


sense. 

While at Edinbargh Sydoey Smith attended lectures in the medical 
classes, and frequented the whey He had done the same at Oxford, 
with so much zeal that the Professor of Medicine wished to persuade him 
oe —— se » physician. For ~ fale thas a meawiotes of metichte 

a. . ergyman to be a r to the 
bis parish ; and of the kaowledge 80 macht mk 9 did tnpeghont bie. life 
make use with remarkable judgment and discretion, for the help of his 
poor neighbours and the comfort of his family. 

In 1803, Sydney’s age then being thirty-two, the education of his pu- 
pils was completed, his income was seriously reduced, and the world 
barren before him. His wife, confident in his talents, urged him to Lena- 
don, and in the following year he bad quitted Edinburgh and was estab- 
lished in a smail house in Doughty street, the choice of that locality 
(which will be hereafter associated, too, with the outset in life of another 
man of wit and genius, and Sydney’s ardent admirer) being determined 
by his fondness for the company of lawyers. A severe struggle against 
poverty was then commenced, in which Sydney was aided by from 
his brother Robert ; and the proprietor of Berkeley chapel in John street, 
Berkeley square, whose property was in a languishing condition, found 
its sittings suddenly filled after his engagement as a preacher there. In 
his sermons, as the Bishop of Norwich wrote, Sydney Smith “ plainl 
showed he felt what he said, and meant that others should feel too.” ° 
friend also procured for him the post of chaplain to the whee Hos- 
pital, with a salary of £50 a year. Yet the struggle to support his 
bold was most difficult, when there was offered to the young cl o 
the lease of a chapel then occupied by u sect of dissenters, called the New 
Jerusalem. To occupy it, however, he required a license from the rector, 
and this was refused, in spite of appeals so full of good sense, and 80 
Christian and manly in their tone, that it is impossible to think with res- 
pect of any rector able to resist them. But by this time Sydney’s wit 
had recommended him to brilliant social circles ; his brotber’s marriage 
with Miss Vernon, Lord Holland’s aunt, backed by the claim of his own 
merit to be recognized at Holland House; and upon the reputation he 
had now acquired as a preacher, followed suddenly the great success of 
his lectures on Moral Philosophy, given at this period of his life ia the 
Royal lnstitution. His lecturing there had been suggested by Sir Tho- 
mas Barnard, the same friend who bad procured for him the chaplaincy at 
the Fouodling Hospital. The scheme was a wonderfal success. All the 
well-known charm of Sidney Smith’s manner, the geniality of his wit, the 
truth and depth of his feeling, his quick transitions of emotion, bis never- 
clouded brilliancy of expression, every quality he had in these 
lectures more or less scope for a display that surpr the towo. “No- 
body else, to be sure,” said Mr. Horner, “ could have execated such an 
undertaking with the least chance of success. For who could make such 
a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, liberal opinions, and 
striking language?” 

The proceeds of the lectures enabled the young clergyman to farnish a 
new house in Orchard street, where two more children were born to him, 
a son who died in infancy, and his youngest daughter. Still he was with- 
out permanent means of living, and fought with poverty in his open ho- 
nest way, making no false show, inviting the wealthy without shame to 
dine with him upon his single dish, enjoying all that is most real in the 
delight of the best society, and quite unencumbered with the drag of false 
pretensions. He was at work, then, indefatigably for the Edinburgh 
Review, happy at home, and full of the most joyous spirits. Ia 1806, 
being then thirty-five years old, the Whigs came into power, and the small 
Yorkshire living of Foston-le-Clay was obtained for him from Lord Ers- 
kine by Lord Holland’s intercession. At nearly the same time he startled 
= country suddenly by the anonymous publication of Peter Plymley’s 

tlers. 

At this point we come to a new phase of Sydaey Smith’s career, and 
starting from this point, we propose next week to resume and complete 
this partial illustratiou of his character. 





A CURIOUS CASE. 
THE WILL OF THE LATE DYCE SOMBRE. 


Prerogative Court, May 30 —Dyce Sombre v. Troup, Solaroli (inter- 
vening), and Prinsep, and the East India Company (also intervening). 

This was a business of proving, in solema form of law, the last will and 
testament, with a codicil annexed, of the late Mr. Dyce Sombre, formerly 
of Sirdhana, ia the Upper Provinces of Bengal, afterwards of Paris, aud 
late of Davies street, Berkeley square. The will was dated the 25th of 
June, 1849, and the codicil the 13th of August ia the same year. Ia the 
first instance, the widow of the deceased, the Hon. Mary Ana Dyce Som- 
bre, had applied for letters of administration on the suggestion that her 
husband had died intestate ; aud the application had been resisted by 
Mrs. Ann Mary Troup, the sister of the deceased, and by Mr. Henry Tho- 
by Prinsep, one of the executors named in the will. The pleadings 
opened with a sketch of the life of Dyce Sombre, who died in 1850, and 
then gave asummary of the will. The personal estate of the deceased 
amounted to upwards of £500,000, independently of claims upon the East 
India Company to a very large amount. The will, which was contained 
in twenty three sheets of paper, began by appointing the Roman Catholic 
bishop or senior priest for the time being of the church at Sirdhana as 
his successor in several charitable trusts under the will of the late Be- 
um. He then directed that his body should be interred io the corner of 
the Christian burying- ground at Sirdhana facing the south-east, and that 
a bronze cross having a death’s head eograved thereon should be placed 
over his remains. This cross he directed his executors to procure, if pos- 
sible, at the great iron foundry at Berlin called the Kissengiesserie. He 
directed that his heart should be embalmed, enclosed in a silver case, 
haviog an appropriate inscription upon it, and deposited in the room 
leading to the sepulchre of the Begum in the Roman Catholic charch at 
Sirdbana. He also directed that separate tablets with inscriptions should 
be erected over both his body and hisheart. He further provided for the 
erection of a monument to the Begum, then being executed by Tadolini 
at Rome. Next, he proceeded to provide for the payment of a great num- 
ber of small annuities to servants and retainers in Ludia ; after which he 
directed 20,000 company’s rupees to be invested for the benefit of bis sis 
ter, Mrs. Troup, during her lifetime, with remainder, in case she left 
issue, to the person or persons who would become entitled to the palace 
at Delbi ; and in case she left no iseue, he directed the money to become 
part of his residuary estate. He bequeathed a legacy of 50,000 rupees to 
Victoria, wife of Major Antony Reghelini, of Sirdbana, with remainder, 
in case of issue, to the person or persons who should take the Sirdhana 
palace, called the Delkoosha, and the adjoining bazaar; in case of no 
issue the legacy to go likewise into the residuary estate. After a number 
of minor legacies to persons in Sirdhana, he next left £1,000 to the Hon. 
Meliora Cotton, daughter of Viscount Combermere. To the two eldest 
daughters of Sir Richard Jenkins he gave £500 each ; to Sir Charles Met- 
calf Ochterlony, £2,000 ; to the eldest son of the late Thomas David Steu- 
art, £2,000; to the twenty-four East India Directors, and also to the six 
directors who were out of office by rotation, £1,000 each ; to Joseph Skin- 
ner, of Delhi, 10,000 rupees ; to his three execators, the Hon. Mounstaart 
Elphiastone, Mr. H, T. Prinsep, and Sir Henry M. Elliott, K.C.B., £5,000, 
in case they should within one year after his decease take out probate of 
the will. To these gentlemen he also left jewels and trinkets im the pos- 
session of his wile of the value of £7,000 after the determiaation of her 
interest in them. To Virginia, daughter of the late Mrs, W. Palke, he 
gave a star presented to bim by the Begum, and valued at £500. To his 
executors he bequeathed his palace at Delhi and the premises adjoining 
(with the exception of the two kutzas or square buildings) in trust for 
the benefit of Mrs. Troup and ber heirs male. Ia default of such issue 
they were to sell and divide the proceeds amongst the daughters, or their 
female issue, of Mrs. Troup. 

He next disposed, in a similar manner, of the Sirdhana palace and the 
adjvining bazaar, called the Daiba Gange, for the benefit of Mrs. Reg- 


for the benefit of Major Reghelini, on condition that he should convey to 
the trustees the house in which he lived, to be used during the lives of 
the Khadiman Mhal for their residence. To the Roman Catholic Mission 
at Sirdhana be bequeathed 14 000 rupees, on condition of their surrendering 
the house which they occupied, if required to do so by the trastees. After 
several other [udian legacies, he directed the executors to sell the residue 
of his property, and to invest 125,000 rupees of the proceeds for the bene- 
fit of the biind, lame, and indigent inhabitants of Sirdhana. A sum suf- 
ficient to produce £2,500 per annum was also to be invested, and £1,000 
a year to be paid to the President of the Board of Coatrol, £1,000 to the 
Chairman of the East India Company, and £500 to the Deputy Chair- 
man. Ia ease these persons should decline to accept the legacy, he or- 
dered the money to be added to the bulk of his residuary property, with 





whicu he directed the company to found in the old palace at Sirdbana, 
called the Mahl, au institation to be named the Sombre College, the ob- 
ject of which was to provide the higher classes of the natives with edu- 
cation, and to qualify them for holding public and other situations of 
trust. After excluding from all benefit uader his will every person that 


helini and her descendants. Next he disposed of the Khirwa Bangalow | 
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thould attempt to diepute its validity, he concladed by giving the execu- 
tors leasing and other legal powers. 

On f of Mrs. Dyce Sombre a responsive allegation was given in, 
denying that the testator was naturally addicted to Asiatic manners, or 
that be bad ever, till his insanity broke out, expressed any doubt as to 
the legitimacy of his sister Georgiana Solaroli. In the spring of 1841, be, 
for the first time, became restless and low-spirited. He frequently, and 
without cause, expreseed suspicions of his wife’s chastity, and falsely al- 
leged tbat she had been abetted in her conduct by her father and mother. 
He also alleged that she bad been an opera dancer, and bad concealed 
the fact ; and after applying opprobrious epithets to her, he would often 
fall down on his knees before ber and ask her forgiveness, While in In- 
verness, in October, he went into her maid’s room, seized her (the maid), 
and threatened to murder her if she did not immediately confess all her 
mistress's secrets. On the 31st of that month he wrote a challenge to 
General Ventura, an old and intimate friend, on account of the supposed 
adulteries of Mre. Dyce Sombre with him. On the 23d of November he 
sent a similar challenge to Mr. Alfred Montgomery, and in the following 
February be challenged Sir J. L. Lusbington and Sir R. Jenkins, in con- 
sequence of the East India Company having rejected certain claims upon 
it which he supposed he had in right of the Begum. 

In the meantime, he continued to treat bis wife in a violent and oppro- 
brious manner, and the 30th of March, 1843, he threatened to cut off her 
nose. While under restraint he comported himself with the utmost ex- 
travegance, and made proposals for the return of his wife of a most pre- 

and indecent character. After his escape to the Continent he 
continued his extravagant and indelicate bebaviour, and he also conti- 
nued to give expression to insane delusions on the subject of his wife. In 
1848 he had several interviews with the Pope, and he entered into com- 
munications with Cardinal Franzoni and Dr. Grant on the subject of ob- 
taining a divorce. In his pocket-book there was an entry to the following 
effect :— H. H. (his Holiness) hinted to me, on the interview I bad with 
him, that if I intended to m. Ld.S’s (to marry Lord Shrewsbury’s) daugh- 
ter I should have a divorce.’ The allegation proceeded to enumerate 
many instances of the testator’s violent, insane, and indecent conduct, 
and concluded by asserting that up to the year 1843 the deceased had ne- 
ver expressed any respect oi gratitude to the East India Company ; but 
a on the contrary, he had often bitterly complained of their conduct 

m. 

On behalf of the sisters—Mrs. Troup and the Baroness Solaroli—an 
allegation was propounded, asserting that there never had been any 
doubt as to the legitimacy of the latter, and that the statements of the 
deceased on that point were entirely founded in delusion. That such de- 
lusion did not arise till 1846, and that he had always, previous to that 
time, conducted himself in the most affectionate manner to both his sis- 
ters. That in the year 1839, the deceased, who had been received at 
Rome as an eminent and attached member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by the Pope, solicited his Holiness to confer upon his brother-in-law, Pe- 
ter Paul Marie Solaroli, an order of honour and distinction, and that bis 
brother-in-law was, in consequence of such request, made a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregario il Grande. That afterwards, however, he became 
very violent towards the baron, and published several scandalous libels 
concerning him, for one of which the printer, who bad been prosecuted 
for defamation, had been condeinned to pay a fine of 200 francs. In con- 
clusion, it was denied that the deceased was at all naturally of an irrita- 
ble or jealous disposition, 

By a further allegation on bebalf of Mr. Prinsep it was replied that it 
was the custom of married Hindoo ladies of rank,to keep slave girls in 
their zenanas ; the cohabitation of their husbands with these girls did not 
involve any violation of the strictest native notions of propriety ; that the 
children of these slave girls were usually brought up with those of their 
mistress, and that they acknowledge each other as brothers and sisters. 
That the deceased was always of a jealous disposition, and frequently 
complained of the usages of English society, which compelled him to allow 
his wife to go into company, where she received the attentions of other 
men. That his distrust of General Ventura arose from the General having 
expressed himself in terms of strong admiration of Mrs. Dyce Sombre. That 
the indecencies which had been charged against the deceased as proots of 
insanity were really to be referred to his early habits, and to his Indian 
notion of dress. That, finally, he had shown himeelf, in the transaction 
of his business, to be a person of perfectly sound mind, memory, and 


you, and His will is, that the English shall return to their own country 
and leave you peaceable in your kingdom, as being its only true and 
lawfal beir. 

The dauphin eagerly availed himself of services tendered in so extra- 
ordinary @ manner, and the maiden warrior brought victory to the ban- 
ners of France. Her sad fate is well known. Being taken prisoner by 
the English, she was barbarously burnt by them at Rouen, on the charge 
of being a witch. Her heart was found entire after the rest of her body 








ing. 
The opening of the pleas occupied the whole of the day. (The result 
hereafter). : 








STATUE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


To render homage to the illustrious dead is one of the most grateful 
and graceful acts posterity can perform. It isa tribute which time sancti- 
fies and generations admire. It adorns our cities, gratifies our taste for 
the beantiful, improves art, and helps to stimulate our best moral feel- 
ings-—One of the best forms in which these memorials present themselves 
is that of a statue, a memorial common to all ages, and one which has 
survived the fall of many empires and all the revolutions of centuries. 
From the days of the kings of old Egypt down to those of Victoria and 
Napoleon, every nation not sunk in barbarism erected statues to its 
great men and the gods they worshipped. In our own country we are 
wealthy in this respect, for almost every town can boast of a kind of 
veneration and respect for the dead. In this metropolis a statue salutes 
the eye in almost every public place ; and the same may in a greater 
degree be said of Paris; but the latest and probably finest work of this 
kind is a colossal bronze equestrian statue, erected to the memory of one 
of the most extraordinary women of whom we have any account—Joan 
of Arc, the deliverer of France. It occupies the exact spot from which 
she addressed the French troops and animated them to that desperate re- 
sistance which led to the raising of the siege of Orleans by the English, 
and inflicted a mortal wound on their authority in France. It was in- 
augurated in the month of April, this year, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people ; and when the heroine was first exposed to the public 

e, none applauded longer or louder than the English. She appears in 

er habit as she lived—in armour—and is‘represented in the act of in- 

spiring the French soldiery with courage. Round the base of the statue 

are bronze alto-relievos recording the principal events of her life; such 

as “her dream,” “her first introduction to the king,” and her warlike 
achievements. 

As a work of art, the critics have pronounced this statue to be perfect. 
The Emperor Napoleon—no mean judge—has accorded to it his warmest 
approval, and liberally rewarded the artist and founder. But whatin our 
estimation invests it with peculiar interest, is the historical circumstances 
by which it is surrounded. 

When Joan of Arc was a child, our Henry VI. was King of France, and 
the celebrated Duke of Bedford regent of that kingdom. The renowned 
Talbot and the mighty York swept through it with armies that could 
truthfully exclaim : 

There stuck no plume in any English crest 

That is removed by a staffof France. 
When Joan of Arc grew up to womanhood. 

Victory with little loss did play 

Upon the dancing banners of the French. 

Now in this same spring France and England are in strict amity, in- 
spired by a common sentiment, and animated by the loftiest and most 
patriotic purposes. 

So much for the grand doings of four centuries ; but nations under the 
influence of civilization can scarcely fail in the end to find out their 
true interests and the true path to glory ; and Englishmen never appeared 
in a nobler light than when they, a few weeks ago, did honour and jus- 
tice to the memory of Joan of Are. 

This extraordinary woman was born in the year 1412, at the hamlet of 
Domremy, on the banks of the Meuse. Her parentage was humble, and 
the firet years of her life were passed in tending cattle and other menial 
Capacities, In person she was of the middle size, strong and finely formed, 
with an open countenance, fine features, rather majestic than delicate, and 
hair black as jet. The statue appears to embody this ensembie. 

As may be imagined, the troubles of her native land early occupied 
her attention, and even when a child she began to hate the oppressors of 
her country. She was of a religious turo of mind, and as early as thir- 

years of age began to indulge in those reveries which in that super- 
tious age wrought such wonders for France. 
was perpetually dreaming and thinking of France, and in the 
— aa ome yee the conviction popoes Lae in hae mind that she 
Qo y heaven to expel the h and place the crown on 
the head of her lawful muvervign. : . 

The story of her adventures is too well known to be recapitulated at 
any length. Her journey to Orleans and address to the auphin are 

most romantic incidents in history. 


“Gentle Dauphin,” said she, “I am called Joan the Maid, and the | 


King of Heaven hath sent me to yourhelp. If it please you to grant me 
troops, by Divine permission and force of arms I will a the siege of 


Orleans, and conduct you to be crowned at Rheims, in spite of all your | 


enemies, This is what the King of Heaven hath commanded me to tell 


was quite consumed. So perished the unhappy Maid of Orleans, at the 
early age of nineteen, a martyr to her country. Her conduct was unex- 
ceptionable, her character spotless, and her fame immortal. 

A correspondent of the Independence Belge notices as curious that at 
the inanguration féte of the statue of Joan of Arc in Orleans, the stand- 
ard of Eogland was amongst the flags which figured in the procession. 
The Turkish crescent also shone in the same /éte—a féte dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin. English Paper. 





A Fut Moon.—It is a popular belief in Paris that, next to the 
Sovereign, the Lord Mayor of London is the greatest personage in 
England. Sir Francis G. Moon is not likely to disabuse the Parisians of 
this idea, for we learn by the correspondence of the daily papers, that on 
Tuesday “ His Lordship visited the Universal Exhibition of Manufactures 
with a select party, and attended by six footmen in the gorgeous livery 
of the Mansion House!” This is dignity and state! Overdoing it a 
little perbaps ; for we are almost afraid that in the splendour of his 
satellites Lord Mayor Mooa must have suffered an eclipse. 


After reading the above in a late London paper, one can scarcely be 
surprised at the little incident that follows, described by another journal- 
ist :-— 


EquivocaL ComMPLiments.—At the Mansion-house dinner to the Judges, 
last Saturday, the Lord Chief Justice proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor in terms which compel us to ask whether Lord Campbell spoke in 
jest or earnest. If the former, we can scarcely compliment him on 
having selected his host for his butt: if the latter, we can only say that 
his estimate of the importance of “ Lord Mayors” differs considerably 
from that of the public. “I have,” said Lord Campbell, “ been described 
asan advocate of this ancient corporation, and I glory in that title. It 
has conferred inestimable benefits on this country, and I hope it will be 
reserved to distant ages. As for the office of Lord Mayor, I look upon 
t with reverence. Indeed, England would not be England without a 
Lord Mayor. (Cheers and laughter.) On the continent of Europe the 
character and importance of his office may perhaps be a little exagger- 
ated. Iremember Sir Samuel Romily, when he was made Solicitor 
General, once saying that he had received a letter from a French friend 
of his, telling him that the writer supposed he (Sir Samuel) might ex- 
pect soon to be made Lord Chancellor, and might even hope at last to ar- 
rive at the dignity of Lord Mayor of London. (Laughter.) I am 
credibly informed in fact} that the French believe if all should go un- 
fortunately wrong in the Crimea, it would be necessary for the Lord 
Mayor of London to go and take the command of the army. (Renewed 
laughter.) However, there certainly are real and important functions 
which the chief magistrate of this city has to discharge. He preserves 
the peace of this great metropolis, and presides over the illustrious chari- 
ties which adorn it. (Hear, hear.) He assists in the administration of 
justice, aud is at the head of the commission of which we, the judges, 
are members, and on which we are delighted to serve under his auspices. 
(Hear.) These are duties which I hope the Lord Mayor of London will 
long continue to perform for the benefit of this country. (Hear hear.) 
He may not be called upon, like Sir William Walworth, to quell a re- 
bellion or to put a rebel to death; but he has exercised that splendid 
hospitality for which this city is so famed, and, more than that, he has in 
&@ most important respect contributed to draw closer the ties of union by 
— France and England are now so happily bound together.” (Hear, 
ear.) 

Tue Ascor Cup—tue Girt oF THE QuEEN.—This year’s gift of her 
Gracious Majesty to the Ascot Races, presents us with a beautiful speci- 
men of the silver-worker’s art; whilst the subject it embodies is pecu- 
liarly appropriate—this being no other than an ideal representation of a 

ortion of the far-famed Scottish history of ‘Tam O’Shanter and his 
are Meg. The moment seized upon by the artist, is when the adventu- 
rous and fool-hardy friend of Souter Johnnie— 
‘ Who loo’d him like a very brother— 
They had been fou for weeks thegither,’ — 
is crossing the Auld Brig o’ Doon. At that instant the witch, “Cutty 
Sark ” is bard upon him, and about to grasp the tail of the unfortunate 
mare, to denude it for ever of its fair proportions. 

This is the moment chosen by the artist, who, still further to heighten 
the terror of the incident, has introduced a screeching owl, with out- 
spread wings following in the wake of the witch. As accessories to the 
design, an ancient Celtic cross and a stunted oak have suggested them- 
selves to the imagiuation of the artist, in order not only to give charac- 
ter and finish to the solitary and rustic wildness of the locality, but still 
more fully to sustain the idea of its antiquity. 

Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, are the producers of this ex- 
quisite performance, from the model of E. Cotterell, Esq., to whose 
talents it does the greatest credit. 








THE CIRCUMVALLATING METROPOLITAN RalLway.—At a late meeting of 
the select committee of the House of Commons, appointed ‘to consider 
the subject of improved metropolitan communications, Sir J. Paxton ex- 
plaised his plans respecting the proposed circumvallating railway. He 
proposed to inclose London in a monster arcade, 180 feet in height, with 
a railway 72 feet wide, such arcade to be fitted up at each side with 
shops, the upper part and rear to be appropriated to drawing-rooms, 
sleeping rooms, and other domestic apartments. Parallel with this ar- 
cade, at a considerable elevation from the ground, a railway would be 
formed ; one side of the arcade being used for the up line, and the other 
for the down, while the carriage way in the centre would be used merely 
for vehicles going to the shops. He proposed that this arcade, commen- 
cing near the Royal Exchange, should proceed thence across Cheapside, 
and over a bridge to be constructed between Southwark and Blackfriars 
bridges, thence to High street, Borough, where a junction would be formed 
with the railways at London bridge. From the Borough it would return 
by 4 circuitous course to the Thames, forming a junction with the South- 
Western Railway, crossing the river by another bridge to the Strand. A 
branch would cross the river by another bridge from near Lambeth Pa- 
lace to the new Houses of Parliament. By way of Victoria street it 
would then proceed to Brompton, across Kensington Gardens to the Great 
Western Railway station, thence to the London and North-Western and 
Great Northern stations, thence to Islington, and back to the Royal Ex- 
change. He also proposed a branch to Piccadilly, &c. The length of 
the arcade would be ten miles and two furlongs, and the branch two fur- 
longs. The cost of the bridge at Queenhithe was estimated at £406,500 ; 
and at the Strand, £754,000; and for that at Lambeth Palace, £638,700. 
The total cost of the entire work he estimated at thirty-four millions 
sterling. He proposed that to meet the expense the government should 
guarantee an interest of four per cent. per annum on any sum advanced 
for the execution of the scheme, to be payable for sixty years as a sink- 
ing fund, when the whole of the work should become national property. 
He entered into a variety of details to show that the work would be 
highly remunerative, as well as form a means of speedy transit and im- 
proved communication. 





A Fig.p-pay in Farry-Layp.—This afternoon and evening the plain, 
which for months past bore the same uniform aspect, showed features dif- 
ferent from those we were accustomed to see, and became thereby an ob- 
ject of renewed interest. The hill tops were covered with tents, and in 
the evening with long rows of blazing fires. Baggage and ammunition 
waggons crossed the plain, and traversed the ground, which, but on 
the rare occasion oa reconnaissance, was for us forbidden ground. Herds 
of the horses of our Camp were driven out and fed luxuriantly upon the 
grass and young corn, which up to the present had been allowed to grow 
undisturbed, because the soil on which it grew lay within range of our 








batteries, and because the proximity of the Cossack videttes, and their 
cunning in driving in men and horses, held our camp-followers in awe. 
| The state of the ground between the Turkish batteries and the Tchernaya 
| shows at once that the Russians never had a serious intention of defend- 
| ing this their look-out position, Small numbers of troops only have been 
| quartered in or traversed this part of their territory. The grass is in full 

growth, on the banks of the river there are shrubs and trees, and only here 

and there a few earth-buts, or the black marks of a picket-fire, show that 
| some detachments of troops have now and then occupied small camping- 

grounds. The vegetation on that side of the hills is what we found it on 
our side when we first landed in the Crimea—abundant and oderiferous. 
_ Flowers, bright blue, purple, and yellow, actually covered the ground ; 
| little plots of poppies shine in the distance like fields of red ochre ; the 

brushwood is intermixed with wild rose shrubs in full bloom, and some 
wild herb or other, as our horses champed the grass, or sniffed the faint 


odour of the peach. Add to this, that the heat of the sun was tempered 
by a fresh breeze, and you will understand that oar first advance against 
the Russian position had all the features of a field-day in fairy land.— 
Letter from the Camp, May 25. 


Tue Rvusstan ArMy¥ FoR Inpia.—It seems tolerably certain that Rus- 
sia intended to bave tried her hand at a diversion in the direction of In- 
dia, bad we not deranged her plans by the invasion of theCrimea. There 
is a Russian officer now at head-quarters who belonged to a regiment 
that was actually told off for a march to India last year. There were 
several other regiments destined for the same expedition, but they, too, 
found themselves encamped on the Alma on the 19th September, and on 
the road to Bagtcheserai the following evening. The officers had been 
provided with books relating to India, and had been studying “ the man- 
ners and customs” of the Hindoos and Mussulmans of the great Penin- 
sula. It is said, to be sure, that it would be impossible for the Russians 
to transport an army over the torrid wastes which lie between them and 
India ; but there was a certain Alexander, who once moved a very eff?- 
cient army in the same direction, through regions more sparsely popula- 
ted and less cultivated ; and though modern warfare is waged with more 
difficulty, and is attended with considerations respecting greater impedi- 
menta, we might find that, ifa Russian Alexander the Great ever arose 
in these times, our calculations were valueless, as all calculations are 
which make nought of the inspirations and miracles of military genius.— 
Letter from the Camp. 


Liserrty Sare In Hampurc.—The execrable piece of despotism by which 
the Hamburg Senate sought to extinguish the liberty of the press, and 
of which we gave an outline last week, has, contrary to our expectations, 
been rejected by the Burgerschaft, or Lower House, by an immense ma- 
jority. We confess we were not prepared for such a result ; but we re- 
joice in it none the less. The representatives of the people have done 
themselves immortal honour, and have vindicated their claim to be con- 
sidered among the few guardians of German liberty. The conduct of the 
Senate has been singularly shabby and disreputable. Taking advantage 
of the absence of several members of the Burgerschaft, owing to the Whit- 
suntide holidays, they suddenly—that is to say, with only four days’ no- 
tice—presented not merely this bill for the extinction of the press, but 
several very heavy money-bills. Their designs, however, have happily 
been defeated. 

A correspondent of the Dai/y Mews writing from Hamburg on the Ist 
of June says :—‘‘ The Hamburg police authorities have thought proper to 
seize a British subject on suspicion of being engaged in enlisting recruits, 
and incarcerate him in the prison called the Winserbaum. Whether 
there is any evidence against him, 1 am unable to say at present ; but, 
on the case becoming known to Colonel Hodges, the British Consul-Gen- 
eral and Chargé d’Affaires, he, with his usual spirit and determination 
of character, has taken the matter in hand, and requires him to be set at 
liberty, not only as being a British subject, but as belonging to her Ma- 
jesty’s war-steamer Otter, Lieut. Glover, now lying in the Elbe. If the 
Hamburg authorities make any difficulties about giving him up, and in- 
demnifying the supposed agent for false imprisonment and loss of time, it 
is not walikely that our spirited consul will telegraph home to have afew 
British steam corvettes sent to the Elbe ; and the very mention of the 
name of a blockade will probably be sufficient to bring the authorities 
here to reason.” 








Votcantc Poenomena tn Nova Scorta.—The late touch of earthquake 
sensibly felt in Baltimore, gives an interest to what follows. A corres- 
pondent of the St. John ews, says that quite a commotion has been ex- 
cited among the peopie in the vicinity of Digby, upon the south west 
shore of Nova Scotia, by a series of convulsions of the earth which have 
recently taken place upon the southeast side of Granville mountain. On 
the day of the earthquake, which occurred several months since, the 
mountain was considerably shaken, and a small opening was made upon 
its slope, whence a great quantity of smoke immediately rushed forth, 
and continued to issue throughout the remainder of the day. This mani- 
festation at length ceased, and all remained quiet until about a fortnight 
ago, when suddenly the ground in the vicinity was violently agitated, . 
and a chasm opened from which not only a dense volume of smoke, but 
great quantities of dust and small stones, were ejected. The agitations 
of the surface continued from day to day, until in a short time, a portion 
of the sloping ascent was converted into a small level plain, which is eo 
shaken up that at a little distance it presents the appearance of a well 
ploughed field. Shortly after the opening of the chasm, a huge fragment 
of rock was thrown from it with such force as to penetrate the side of a 
neighboring cottage, the inmates of which have since removed to what 
they consider a safe home. The correspondent of the ews says that 
eruptions are still constantly taking place, and no person has yet dared 
to venture close enough for a minute examination of the phenomena. 





Tue New Frencu Ampassavor To Lonpon.—M. Fialin de Persigny is 
now approaching his 50th year, though he does not look more than 40. 
Of obscure origio, his parents nevertheless had him brought up ata 
public school in the province of Anjou ; and from this time date most of 
the friendships he has preserved through live. At school he became ac- 
quainted with several boys who have since grown into men of note, but 
particularly he was noticed and liked by M. de Falloux, who, though con- 
siderably younger, and so widely separated from his school-fellow by 
high birth and large fortune, took a great fancy to young Fialin, with 
whose strange fortunes some of the most marked events of his own life 
have connected. Subsequently Fialin became a sous-officier of Charles 
X.’s Garde Royale, and, being imbued with very strong royalist convic- 
tions, he left the army at the revolution of July ; and, because he would 
not serve what he could not approve, he threw himself literally penniless 
on the streets of Paris, as it iscalled. His friends of the royalist party 
helped him, and obtained for him a double employment from M. de Ge- 
noude, then editor to the Gazette de France, and from the Vicomte 
Walsh, proprietor of La Mode. In these two papers he contrived to 
gain about £60 or £80 a year by the collecting and arranging of those 
small paragraphs of the third page of the Paris journals known under 
the name of the ‘‘Faits Paris.’ This was M. Fialin’s extstence till the year 
1835, when chance made him acquainted with an Italian gentleman who 
was the travalling companion of Madame Murat, the widow of the King 
of Naples. A few months later M. Fialin was despatched to Arenenbarg, 
the Chateau of Queen Hortense, to execute a confidential mission for 
Madame Murat. Here, in 1836, nineteen years ago, he for the first time 
saw Louis Napoleon, attached himself to him, and has never left him 
since. He formed part of the Strasburg and Boulogne attempts, and 
shared the captivity of the present Emperor, who, when he came into 
power, promoted his time-tried adherent. Count Persigny’s character is 
said to be full of the strongest contradictions. ‘‘ He is mystical in the 
extreme. Capable of all generous ideas and plans, but perfectly unreal, 
unpractical to the last degree. A better heart or a more violent temper 
never existed. 


Loperxes in Paris.—The advance in the price of furnished lodgings, 
in view of the exceptional season just commencing, is naturally much 
greater than that of the unfurnished ones, but varies with their locality, 
and the extent and quality of their accommodations. On the Boulevard, 
and in a few of the most fashionable streets, they are unprecedentedly 
high. For instance, a small apartment on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
rented six months ago at £12 per month, is now let at £50 per week! and 
small apartments, consisting of a sitting room and two bed-rooms, in the 
streets near the Madeieine, that might bave been had for £2 per week 
last summer, are now letting at £5 or £6, and hoping to’ fetch still more 
in another month. Generally, however, the large apartments are cheaper 
in proportion tban the smaller ones; and a party of friends who should 
hire an extensive apartment between them, would be lodged at less cost 
than alone. Comfortable apartments, comprising four or five bed-rooms 
and a parlour, with kitchen utensils, china, plate, and linen, may still be 
had in the neighbourhood of the Champs Elysees at from £6 to £8 per 
week. The boarding houses have also raised their prices, but not in the 
same proportion.—London paper, June 9. 








A Hanoinc Commirrer.—An amusing story, characteristic, but of 
course true, is going round in reference to the hanging of pictures at our 
principal exhibition this year. Of the three artists appointed to that 
duty, the more eminent hung his own two picturesin the two best places, 
it is said, and straightway abandoned the scene of operations. Under 
these circumstances another artist was solicited to act, who commenced 
by disposing of Ais two pictures in the two next best places, then van- 
ished also. No further attempt was made by the remaining couple to 
obtain a confederate, but following the example of their brethren only so 
far as the placing their own works advantageously went, they nobly pro- 
ceeded with the entire task, and shared the responsibility and fees be- 
tween them.—ZJdid. 





Wuar Is 4 Bittion ?—Wh7 a million times a million, to be sure! Ah, 
you may easily write this down, and still more easily pronounce it ; but 





can you count a billion? Why not? Stop a bit. Perhaps you can 
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160 or 170 in a minute—nay, suppose you could even count two 


¢ount our you could count 12,000, 


hundred in a minute; then, in one 


if you were not interrupted. Well, 12,000 an hour would be 288,000 @ | of: Beol 


. or 365 days, would produce 105,120,000. But this 
407 js not A Le you a single moment for sleep, or for any other busi- 
ness whatsoever! Well, now, suppose that Adam at the beginning of bis 
existence had begun to count, bad continued to count, and was counting 
still, he would not even now, according to the usually supposed age of 
our globe, have counted near enough. For to count a billion he would 
require 9,512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 20 minutes, according to the 
above reckoning. But suppose we were to allow the poor counter 12 
hours daily for rest, eating, and sleeping, he would need 19,024 years, 68 
days, 10 hours, and 40 minates, to count a billion. 


Tus Late Bey or Tunts.—The late Bey of Tunis, Ahmed, was not 
more than 50 years of age ; about two years ago be had an attack of apo- 

lexy, by which he was in part paralysed, and it is probable that bis 
Fat bas been the consequence of that attack. Mohammed Bey, his 
cousin, and who is now on the throne, is 44 years of age, and is regarded 
with great respect, both by the native and and European populations. 





QUESTION FOR ‘Couxse.—If a man is detected in an attempt to take a 
pint-pot, is to be proceeded against as an act of felony, or simply re- 
garded as a strong desire for carrying out a measure? 





WANTED For THe Roya Botanica, GaRpEeNs, Kew.—Healtby speci- 
mens, sent to Sir William Hooker (Walker!), as above will be liberally 
treated for :—The itching palm. A genealogical tree. A brewers “ plant.’’ 
A dyer’s ditto. The “stumpy’’ shrab. The bush which, it is said, good 
wine does not need. A budding genius. Widow’s weeds. Flowers of 
rhetoric. The apple of discord. Fruits of perseverance ; and a rooted 
aversion. 

Taxes Requirep anp Wort Knowine.—The herght of ambition. 
The depth of soul. The strength of atfection. The ents of know- 
ledge. The vastness of mind, &c.,&c. Also, what isthe proper meaning 
of “a length of happy days,” and where it may be bought? whether if a 
few lengths were purchased the price would be reduced? lastly, whether 
the happy days ia question would be warranted to Aeep in any climate ? 
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PROFESSOR BEDFORD’S NEW WORE. 


0: RCT & DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN ; by G. 
Cer. x Ne Tod A buetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, and Cling 
, in the University of New York. 8vo. 563 pp. 

Price $2 75 by mail, free of eon 


plished b 
ust publism*s. WOOD, Medical booksellers, No. 261 Pearl st. 


i testimony to the author’s industry, talents, learning, and benevolence. 
nie i oe eae tor the student of medieme. Of all ‘he variety of subjects it 
may be safely said. that each ove is worthy of the place which it occupies in the book, aud that 
none of them can fail to interest and instruct the student or practi jioner who may be deficient in 
experience or in sound physivlogical, pathological, and tnerapeaiical principles, or who w 
learn the value of simolicity combined wito cloner in medical treatment ; and even the erudiie 
and skiltal will be weil rewarded by a perus.! of the work. Nor can we refrain from express- 
ing our surprise and gratification at Godiog these Lectures so remarkably exempt from the super- 
ficial views that abou d in the great thoroughfare of medicine. Many prevailing errors in prac- 
tice are corrected, which are often panied Pes that poiat the atiention of the 
student to profound problems in physiology, which, if he follow out, will induct him far into a 
labyrinut of a sound philosophy of lite #od dsesse. We hail th» advent of such a work, abound- 
ing in practical matter of the deepest inter st, snd illustrated by principles and laws ordained by 
nature ; a.d we may further congratulate our author that this uovelty in medical instrue ion has 
been achieved in America.—New York Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences for 
July, 1855 








: DER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
D a qpem Sh Le States of the above celeorated Safes, aud F ©. Goffin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Uross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 132 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
Cannon Street. 


LAvms 





are respectfully requested 
to give DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 


Ask for it when SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
F in ordinary metal or solar lamps, wishout trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Olls only one trial, To be had in 1, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
t 
Orders per mail will be sent as Gres’ HEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manafacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lerd Oil. 








UCKWHEAT FOR SE ED-With @ hange astertmenst of Garden 
ield 5 lements, best qu a . , for sale 
and Fisid Seeds, Form Depiemeee, oi ALLEN, Hos. 180 and 19 Warer ctsect, WN. ¥. 
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Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 340, sy R. D. 
BLACK. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 339. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


White. Black. 
1. Qto K 8ch. B tks Q. 
2. KttoQ@ B&Sch Ktone 
3. Kt P 2ck. K tks > 
4 to Q4d’ble ch. K to K 
5 BtoQ5ch. | K to B 4. 
6. Ktto K7. 


To Corresponpents.—J. W. K.and C. R. Reconsideration will show you, 
in each case, that your Problems are defective—JZ. F. Mr. Lowenthal is still 
in England. We have not heard of his having been engaged in any match of 
note since that with Harrwitz, which he lost in so unaccountable a man ner. 





aa DURNO’S INVALUABLE CATARRHA SNUFF is now for sale 
in New York Uity, by Hegeman, | ara & Vo., No. 105 Broad way; Jo. J. Vodd ngton, No. 715 
Broadway; © Adams mn, No. 693 Broatway; H. Le ov, No. 771 Brosiway; H. Trimmer, 29 
‘Woitsosi! street; Delluc & Co , 635 Broadway; John Meax m, 497 Broadway ; ©. J. Cook, 41 
Ganal Street; S. R. Smitn, 42 Greeaw ch Stre-'t; T. H. Waxstalf, 288 Greenwich Street; C. 
Smit», 377 Greenwich street. Boxes, with name and trade mark on each. Price 2cents. At 
“W bolesa e by Stephen Paa! & Co., 149 hambers street 
N. B.—TChe above is about being introduced in Canada and the British Provinces. 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Pead the testimony of 
Hon. RB. Voteman of the Astor House, in favour of DVESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuter, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did act cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 4 perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a@ friend, to whom l feel great:y ovliged. I shall recommend toem with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, . 
~ - R,. B. COLEMAN, 
Read also what Physcians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in huadreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
we. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentewn, N. J. 
. A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character aad sepmnetion of Dra. Neweil, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by tnem are worthy of public confide: ce. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan, 24, 185+. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BUYD & PAUL, No. {49 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; CU. H. RING, corner Joho street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOrT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WKIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
Fy attend, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by ©: D. DESHLER, No. 341 
roadway, o Be 


SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HUSIERY of every description, 
and at the ve:y lowest price, will be tound at 
THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.VESTS, 
originally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 








PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways-—very elegant assort- 
ments, in every description of lo h, Casamere aad Tweed fabric—ianging trom $5 to $20 
i. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of light, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths and fweeus, of the most approved styies ot Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
18. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
SPRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
sod Amerivan Cassimeres, £&c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 

$2 50 to $10 wach. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 253, 29 and 260 Broadway. 








PRING, 1855.—Vests.--We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
Most approved s.yies of S,cing and Summer Vests, ranging fr. m $2 vo $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 ana 260 Broadway. 





SPRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to uur large siock of the above. Great care has been given to the 

Selection aud manufacture. Prices uuifor and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, 








PRING 1855.—Farnishing Goods.— A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 

Ghoves, Robes da Chamber, Smoaiug Jackets, &c., selecteu from the best European sour- 

ces, or of our own manufacture, 

D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 

PRING, 1855,.—Merchant Talloring Department.—We can say 

with confidences thar wa hive wie largest stock of the must desirable styles of CLOTHS, 

CASSIMEREKS, VEITINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to mske to order ; 
and, if not made in the best style, we would cequest that tney be not accepted. 

D. DEVLIN & CU., Nos. 258 29 and 260 Broadway. 





FP AgBfOcASte aVELL MADE TRING One Price er 
as we may O an par be. Lawn OE & UU., No. 441 Broadway, New York, in- 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN, 
ALsSO— 
o tiie. BOYS’ CLOTHING 


we Ly p mp pe rom notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance 











—- cs 
H F. HARRINGTON.-Enameled Chamber Farniture.—Purchasers 
Maunfastory N hte Te AA wraituce will find # large assoriment, in all colours, at the 








E OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
| Hag! tag Bt es 1d and Wry. An article rarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHERSE, arrived @ Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

7 William Street,-New York. 





REVOORT HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
B nue, the most fashionable promenade in America, is c :d on the Europ lan, with- 
out any change of its beaut'ful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains — for bp op a single onaeees, = ~~? to those of any 

bh otel in this country. patronage e public is respectfully solicited. 
other Hi nes "ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


0 Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, U. 8. M. Steamer BALGIC, will 
a at this office on WEDNESDAY, the llth day of July, at 1044 o’clock, A. M. 
ISAAC V. FUWLER, Postmaster. 


st Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, U.S. 
— oe HERMANN. will close at this office on SATURUAY, the l4th day of July, at 
W% o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 














TRENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 
place of favourite resort is open for the season. Visiters ean now reach it direct by the 

Black River and Utica Railcoad, trains leaving Utica on the arrival of the steam ooat express 

train, also of the Hudson river express train. M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


BULPIN’S MANTILLAS, 

Selling off at a reduction of from forty to fifty per cent from original prices. 

The Paris Mantilla Emporium, No. 361 Broadway, 

B KING about to be entirely remodelled and considerably enlarged, covering when completed 

a *pace of nearly seven thousand square feet, with a frontage of 27 fest on Broadway, 40 

on Franklin Street, and a d-pth of 160 feet. forming, beyond comparison, the lar-est establish- 

ment of its kind in this or any other coun ry ; and as a partial and temporary closing of the pre- 

mises will be rendored necessary, the subscriber has determined to subject his ent re stock of 

Spiing and Summer Maniillas, Crape and Cashmere Shawls, &c., to such an enorfMous reduction 

in price as mast effect its comp'ete clearance previous to th Lith of Jaly. 

He deems further comment unnecessary, and will merely euumerate a few of the leading arti- 

cles prese»ted for public approval 

One ‘housand very excellent black silk Mantillas, of the richest silk and of the style for which 

his store has been so much celebrated this season. Former prices Six and Seven Dollars, now 

reduced to FOUR DOLLARS. 

Kight handred black silk Mantil’as, the ‘‘Cremona,’’ former prices Nine and Ten Dollars, now 

reduced '0 SIX DOLLARS. 

tonr bundresu and fifcy Moire Antique Mantilles, with lace ruffles, formerly Ten Dollars, now 

Stx and @ HALF DOLLARS, 

Six hundred very elegant Silk Mantillas, with single and double lace ruffles—most recherche 

styles—formerly Twelve Fourteen and Dollars, now EIGHT DOLLARS 

And & multitudinous array of rich goods, in real isuipare Lace, Moire Antique and Lace, and 

otber fabrics many of which only just imported from Paris. A!l at a similar reductions, 

Also, a large variety of Cashmere, Canton Urape and Stella Shawls. oly cheap. 
GEORGE BULPIN, No. 361 Broadway. 

The sale at redaced prices commenced on Thursday, June 21, 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NLARGED TO TWO FULL SHERTS —In consequence of the Repeal of the Compulsory 
Newspaper Stamp in Eogland, the Proprietors of this Paper have determined upon its en- 
la gement, whereby the cost to subseribers in dis ant countries will be increased ia proportion to 
the facitiiies oven for their transmission. In tae United States, therefore, we beg respectfully to 
intorm our subscribers that the yearly subscription will be oa and after the Ist July, 
Twelve Dollars in Advance. 
A new volome will commence on that date volume Twenty-Seventh. Subscriptions received, 
and the paper regularly deiivered in thecity, or maiied to any address in the United states, by 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent. 
CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPER AND 
FER(OVICAL AGENCY, No. 107 Falton Street, (2nd floo ,) N. ¥. In England, No, 19 South 
Joho Street, Liverpool. In Ireland, Commurcis! Buildings, Belfast. 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 


WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ispue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


oe & MAONAUGHT’S SUPERIOR SI[X-CORD 20 YARDS SPOOL COTTON ON 

OAK SPOO'S8. Assorted Nos. in tin cases, of 110 dozen each, or packages of 

of this Unsurpassed Thread for sale, and special orders for particular assortments, received by 
ALEX. KNOX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New York, 

Also for Sale by 

Messrs. D. M. Knight & Co.; BE. H. Browa & Co.; sa'ter, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 

Work & Moore ; W. & J. Morrison; John Morton &Uo.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 

we Dr: Soot ae and Fancy, Thread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers aud Retailers, in New 

ork an roo! '* 
Mes rs. Reguel & Co., 123 and 130 North Third street ; and Mesers, McGonegal & Habn, 219 


Market omen, by aren 

Mess s. Mercer & Manah estreet ; Mr. Am ’ 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 139 Ka!timore street. Baltimore. 08 Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Messrs. Bryan, Adams & ©o., Alexandrin; Messrs. Kent, Paine & Kent, Ric nd; and 
Messrs. Stevens n & Weddell, Petersburgh, Virg'a'a. bmo; 
Messrs. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxvilie, Tennesee. 
Messrs J. 8. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs. Johnson, Crews & Crawley, 
South Carolina. Charleston, 
Messrs. Peet & Simms, New Orlears. Louisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & ©o., Columbus, Obio. 
Messrs. Bailey & Co., Richfield Connecticut. 
——— J. M. Beebee & Co., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
— ENGLISH ORPHANS. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “ T 

peg Eo 12mo., paper c -vers, 75 cents ; cloth, $1. whe cmpest end San 
2—THE WINKLES ; or, the Merry Monomaniacs. An American Picture. With Portraits 

of the Natives. 2 vol«.. 12mo.. ws covers 75 cents; or 1 vol , cluth, $1. 
3.—THE BRIEF REMARKER ON THE WAYS OF MAN. By Ezra Sampson. 1 vol., 


. $1 25. 
lime. ae TROQUOTS ; or, the Bright Side of Indian havac‘er. 1 vol.. 12mo. Illustrated, $1. 
5.—MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of “ Dollars and Cents.” 2 vols., 
12mo., covers, 75 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

6 tHe CHEMISTRY OF COMMON L'FE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Author of “ Lectures on Agricul Chemistry and Gevlogy,” &c., &c. IMustrated with 113 
Wood Fngravings. 2vols., 1%mo. Price $2. 

THe TWO GUARDIAN 4; or Home in this World. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’’ “* Heartsease,’’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo, poner cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

8.—LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile ~ouvestre, suthor 
of ‘* Attic Philosopher in Paris.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 
9.—MRS, JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMON-PLACE BOUK of ts, Memo- 
ries and Fancies. Original and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 329 pages, 7» cents. 

10.—GRACE LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of ‘* Nathalie,’’ ‘‘ Madeline,’’ 
‘* Daisy Burns,’ ‘* Women of Ubris ianity,’”? &c. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers, or | vol., cloth, $1. 
1l.—KENNETH ; or, the Rear Guard of the Grand Army. By the author of tre “ Heir of 
Redclyffe.”” 1 vol., 12mo., 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cents. 

12.—GILLESPIR’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 
13.—UALEMAN’S SYRIAC GRAMMAR. I vol. 8vo. $3 50. 
14.—HASRK’S CHURCH HISTORY. 1 vol 8vo. . 

15 —CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 50 cents. 

146.— * INTERMEDIATE do 67 cents. 

17.—THE SUMMER LAND. A Sonthern Story. 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 

18.—THE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of the * Heir of Redelyffe.’’ 1 vol., 12mo., 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

19.—THE GOLDEN REED. By B. F. Barrett. Lvol., 12me. $1. 

20.~SMITH’S MERCANTILE LAW. New edition. Large 8vo. $4 50. 

21.—GREEN’S NEW TEXT-#OUK OF BOTANY. 1 vol., 4to. $1 50. 

22 —BARETTI’S ITALIAN AND ENGLI-H DICTIONARY. 2 vols., 8v0. $750 
23.—YOUMAN’S CHEMICAL ATLAS. 4to. $2. 

24.~HKECKER’S QUESTIONS OF THE SOUL. Lvol..12mo. $1. 

25.—FRY ON ARTIFICIAL FISH BREEDING. 1 v i i2mo. 75 cents. 

26.—HUNT’S PANTHOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF HISTORY. 1 vol., folio, $8. 
27.—BRYANT’S PO&MS. 2 vols., 12mo. $2. 

23.— Do. do. lvol., 18mo. 62 cents. 

°29.—~THE NURSERY BASKET. A Book for Mothers. 37 cents. 

30.—NAPOLEON’S COURT AND FAMILY. By the Duchess D’Abrantes. 2 vol., 8vo. $4. 
31.—MILESTONES IN OUR LIFE JOURNEY. By Samuel Oxgeod. lvol., 12mo, $2, 
32.~COUSIN’S MADAME DE LONGUEVILLF. 1 vol , 12mo. $1. 

33.—KOEPPEN’sS HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 1 vol., folio, $450. 
24.~JOHNSTON’S MEANING OF WORDS. Lvol., 12mo. $1) 

35.—HUPPIN’S NOTES OF A THEOLOG CAL STUDENT. $1. 

36.—MACAULEY’S ESSAYS. 5 vols., \2mo. $5. 

87.—FIELD’S CITY ARCHITECTURE. 1 vol.,8vo. $2. 

88.—LETTERS FRUM ROME, A. D. 183. lvol. $1. 

39.—GRISWOLD’s REPUBLICAN COURT. New eaition. 1 vol., 8vo.. mor. antique. $12, 
40 —THKE MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON _ ByJ, F. Schroeder. 1 vol..12mo $1. 
41.—H®ARISEASE; or, My Brother’s Wife. By the author of the ‘' Heir of Redclyffe.”” 
2 vols., 12mo., paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

42.—THIER~ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 4 vols,, 8vo. New edition. $5. 
43.—MANDEVILLE’S NEW PRIMARY READER. 12 cents. 

44.—LE SAGR’S GIL BLAS. ‘llustrated. $2 50. 

45 —GUROWSKI’S YEAR OF THE WAR. 1 vol., paper. 38 cents. 

46.—H®NCK’S FIELD-BOOK FOR RA!LROAD ENGINEERS. ILvol,12mo. $175. 
47.~THE WORLD A WORKSHOP. By Thomas Ewbenk. 1 vol.,12mo. 75 cents. 
48.—GAYERRE’S SCHVOL FOR POLITICS, lL vot., 12m. 75 cents. 

49.—COMINGS ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 
50.—WARING’3 ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 

Bam N. B.—Apny of the above Books will te forwarded to any address, post-paid, on a remit 
tance of the price. 


lished by PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 79 
N5W.GRHF Tost Pebianed by Ho. 78 


The End of Controversy, Controverted. By the Right Rev. John H. Hopkins, D. D., Bishop 
of Vermont. In two vols., an Ro | — rt ae . ae a 
The P ach. pages. 12mo. Price $1 
now Ce naeiodued to be the leading work in the Coutroversy between Episcopacy aud Presbyte- 
i 


rianism. 
The Ancient Song of the Church. Price 374; cents. 


THE NEW NOVEL UPON FASHIONABLE RELIGION. 


HICH : THE RIGHT OR THE LEFT? Or, The Church of Christ and the Charch of 
Society. An Original American Novel. Will be reaay July 2nd. 


GARRETT & CO., Pablishers, No. 18 Ann Street. 











PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 


Prt FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardoiph,”” &c., lvol. 12mo. 1§ 


The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In tuis volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest —New-Yovk Observer. 

The best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. id * . We hazard 
nothing in predicting for it an ex:ensive sale.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. shelton inves's bis troughts with the pecul arly graceful and iucid style. * * * 
These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, trath, and ele- 
gance.—Courtr Enquirer. 

A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 

oe sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The longest sketch 








SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


0. L. SANBORN, 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, éR. BOSTON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN, 





STEBBINS & CoO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLAPED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When to any saint I pray, 
Tt shal! be to Saint Peray, 
He alone of all the brood, 
Kver did me any good. 
Many I have f und that are 
Humbugs in the Calendar. 





’Twas in Provence, near Vaucluse, 
Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gitted with a wondrous juice, 
Potent for che worst complaint 
’Twas at Avignoa that first— 

In the witching time of thirst— 

To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles ot dust that day 

Made me welcome Saint Peray. 


Thongh, till then, I had not heard 
Aught ebout bim, ere a third 

Of a litre passed my lips 

All saints else were in eclipse— 
For his gentle spirit glided 

With such magic into mine, 

That me honght +uch bliss as I did 
Poet never drew from wine. 


Rest he gave me, and reflection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images of sorrow, 
Bright forebvcings for the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 
Faith in something good at last. 
This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the po»t, (T. W. Parsons), is one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and sp ightioess, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odo r of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner wine, and preferred by many 


to Champagne 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Imported ‘and for sale by 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 





Toe 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are repleie with 
pathos as exquisite as it ts rare. Altogether the book is » deligh ful one.—Bostoa Yankee 


Tne reader who goes through this vo'ume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 

spear with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
style —Troy Times. 

The book is fall of interest—the sketches are taken from life—trutbful and often thrilling scenes 


are depicted —Cleveland 5 

In its genui , its exquisite pe~ception of natural be:u‘y, and its aromatic richness of 
style—it is immeasurabiy superior to similar productions. —New- York 

Mr. Shelton is one of the most na‘ural, ag-eeable a d companionable of our living 
writers. He has a keen sense of the ridiculous, a lage fund of quiet hamour, a genuine ori- 
ginal style, great skill in exhibiting, without crowding, the detaiis of a scene or « iife pieture, a 
strong fee|:ng tor the beauriful, and an intuitive power in finding t e best a d most wu:bful por- 
tions of a book or anevent. These are the leading festures of » book who e only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic wruing—is that ic is tar too brief.—N. F. Daily 
Tims. 

His sketches are a’l fall of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.— 


New-York Churchman. 
Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
UP THE RIVER. 1 vol illustrated 25 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. l vol. 88c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nassau-st., N. ¥° 
These books will be sent by mail postace paid—fur the prices appended—remitt.d to Publiaher. 


ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


EN AND WOMEN OF THE FI #+HTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Houssaye. With 
beautiful engraved Portraits of | ouls XV. and Madame de Pomp.dour. 2 vols., l2mo., 450 
pages each, extra superfine paper. Price $2 50. 

Contents —Dufresvey, Fontenelle, Marivanx, Piron, The Abbé Prevost, Gentil. Benard, Flo- 
rian. Boufflers, Diderot, Grétry, Riverol, Lours XV , Wreuze, Kouch>r. The Vanloos, Lantara, 
Wat.eau, La Motte, Deh'e, Abbé Trublet, Buffon, Dorat, Cardina! de Bernis, Crébillon the Gay, 
Marie Antoinette, Mad. de Pompadour, Vadé, Mile. Camargo, Mile. Clairon. Mad. oe la Popeli- 
niére, Sophie Arnould, Crébillon the Tragic, Mlle. Guimard Three Pages in the Life of Dan- 
court A Promenade io the Palais-Royal, The Chevalier de la Clos. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye With beautifully engraved 
Portraiis of Voltaire and Mad Parabére. Two vols., 12mo. Price $2 5. 

LA‘S OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wiltam F. Aytuun, Professor of Literature 
and Belles “=~ in the University of Edinburgh, and Editor of Biackwood’s Magazine. 1 vol., 

Uv 


l2wo. c'oh Price $1: 

FiRMILIAN ; the Student of Badajoz; a S dic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. W. E. 
Aytoua. Price 50 cents. 

THE ROOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gaultier. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

SUOTTISH SONGS, BALLADS, AND POEMS. By Hew Ainslie, suthor of ‘‘ The Ingle- 
side,’ **On with the Tartan,’’ ‘“* Rover of Loch Ryan,’ &c.. &c. t vol., 12mo, Price 75 


cents. 

LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of Distingaished Scottish Females, embracing 
the Period of the Covenant and the Persecution. By Kev. James Anderson. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Price $1 25. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Being the Autobi grap’ y of a Journey- 
man Primer. By Charles Manby Smith, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London Life.”” 12mo, e 

ice $1. : 

PORENZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life ot an Italian. Edited by @ Friend. 1 vol., 
. Price $1. 
se MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo, clo'b. Price 75 cents. 














On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Agent for the U. S. 


cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the oy, 
le 
William Street, New York. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICAL I 
EP vARD, BASCE, dion STREET, NEW YORK. ad 
The subscriber bas constantly on hand a largeand well-assortea Stock of Flutes, Clarionettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and [nstruction Books for all instraments ; Parlour 
an ans, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 
Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms, 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y, EDWARD BAACK. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


R E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
¢ Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are ed to furnish families, hotels, drug: 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original porte ,» and from the remark- 
able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any ether 














article in the market. 


SICILY A PILGRIMAGES. By Henry Tuckerman. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
SI CIEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, consisting of a wemozr, selections from his 
Writings and Tribu‘es to his Genius, by wee r. eer, Sane of ‘ sicily, « Pilgrimage,” 
. ” &c., &c. ldmo., cloth. Price 75 cents, 
a@ * Moash in Engiand,’”’ &c c 0., clo A, oa OPIRLD, 84 Bell nal 


DR. BEECHER’S GREAT BOOK, 


HE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, AND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 
the Light of Reason, History, and scripture. By Kdward Keecher, D, D. Finely Illustra 
ted with Engravings, with a. Apvendix covt»iuing & Reply to the Speech of J. R. Chandler in 
Congress, ia support of Romanism. 1 vol., large I2mo. 
It isa Pithodepen Oe be rend ond pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 
not.— Phil ia Christian erver. 
We have in this volume one of the most searching and thorough expositions of Romanism 
which bas ever been puniisbed.— Boston aay Journal. 
It is beyond all comparis.n tae ablect Anti Popery work ever published.— Philadelphia Daily 
LA 
‘This masterly work is truly opportune. , ct is work for the t'mes. and should be widely cireu- 
Jated aad studied by all who deem our p and religi wor h preserving.—J. ¥. 








Those who wish to eee the stontest arguments against Popery arrayed by a master hand, and 
so put that the mest unlearned can appreciate them, will prize it highiy.—/. Y. Daily Times. 
lished by MW. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 
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dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call acd examine his 
making their 


Steck, before THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisber 
win to us the bent Batt Jor Svolling ever tnvenbea ’ ledged by expe: 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
TRE Undersigned have renewed their lease of this house. It has been refitted, and is now in 
&@ be ter condi:ion tban v hen first opened to the public. 
New Baths and Water Closets have been iotroduced upon every 


floor. 
Its marsive vile, its improved and complete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 
during hot westber. 


In everything necessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is secoud to 





none. 
Its proximity to the Railroads, enables our patrons to reach any portion of the city without de- 
and at trifi'ng expense. 
{ is sitoated in the healthiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 
advantages unequelled. 
Its convenient pos't'on for Merchants and for all parties connected with the great public enter- 
prises of tbe couutry, is apprec.ated, aud rooms are always in readiness fur ihe accommodation of 


meetings, &c. 
Breakfast from early morning until 11 o’clock. Dinner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 3}¢, Ladies’ 
Ordipary, 23¢ anda 5. 


4 ra Aati of b al 


For a 
Grateful for the past, we 





men, dinner will be served from 1 o’cloek until 234 o’clock. 
ourse:ves to our patrons that everything requisite for their 
os beosee ey 4 des A fe oo withont stiot, and at a cost to them 
not exceedir an er class Hot ity. 

New York. June, 18s. . COLEMAN & STETSON. 





SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
this day offer to the no ice of our our ever-popular Rocky Mountain Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
elass wearers exch euccestive season of iis introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 
(known as Sof! Hatting,) will be disp'a: the skill and taste.of our French Fabricant, whose 
ipimita ble prodretions, | eceived per , together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render our large and varied assortment compte. 
LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


ROCKAWAY, L.I., 1855. 
[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 








‘This Enablichomenes prises the Hi containing 12 suits of 8 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances ‘about 200 rooms 5° ; —h ing, and 12 cottages. furnished, in :he Hotel Gar- 


dens, of various sizes ith en Hotel, as be ferred. With an in 
wi i a ma. eferred. a 
creased of BATHING i TUSES, 1"; <va7e azP Ag c STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES, in propertion to the demand of such an Esta’ men 
The Howre will be provided in the most Lberal manner and stocked with the Cuoicest WINES 
every ed bi and. 
“ cnccoment énd recrestion a large Bowtine Satoon, Brtuiarp Room, Cricket GRouND 
Lapies’ aND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND end & permanen are provided. 
The Cooks, Waiters, &c., a'e selected French, German and American. 
The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, cousistent with the present high cost 


8, &c. 
Rooms may be sclected at any time by calling on Mr. Jno. Geo. Barnsruiner, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


| gun SeUOBan eaoninn Anp ConriNeNTaL, HiwsPAPEne 
he Unders'gned recelved the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Wor'd’s Fair) AD, ALL OTHER ENS oak, Ewe! 
;, Trout Flies, &c., ee. wnt variety which AA oA from Charlie: hie *s Universal Eng 
= . Seesaw mayen He mes S NEW YORK, LIVERFUOL, and BEL. 





lied and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of nited States 
U 


sit 
fice AST. 
o if WILT.MER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
10 outh John Street, Liverpool. 


or Canada, 
and Foreign Newspaper disease which havea common origin in Malaria 


Lg eor.| RUGPAE RENE ABP AGUR, CORN cor te Prrion. t coe 


and 
FEVER, D AGUE, Se ae DEBILIV¥, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms or 
This isa NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entirely protectany resident or traveller even 
im the most aebly pe swempy localities, from any Ague or Bilious whatever, or any in. 


from const inhaling Malari Miarm: 
ef wk Malaria or a. 

















ik the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from 
day to twenty years, 80 that they never even have an: ther chill. by Seinal ig its - 
to directions. The patient at ouce begins to recover appetite and strength, and continues until 





LIQUORS. & permanent and radical cure is effected. 
One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
OrmrF eee coanac BRANDY. Bd ae ee a 4 ® ge ™ 4 8 os. in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar, Liberal discounts 
H 9 1846 “ “ Z 4 6 00 “ 15 00 “ made to the trade. AS_A_ RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. ], 
a» & orn CE . : Evipence OF Sarety.— New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemical examination of 
These Brandes are 4th proof, as imported. sa se - “ Rhodes’ Fever ard Ague Cure,” or “ Antidote to Maleria,”” and bave tested it for Arsenic 
Wedderbarn’s Old Jamaica Rum... . ‘so * ++ ie Mereury, Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a rarticle of eitber in it, nor have J found 
coe ee Whiskey. . 300 * 6 WO a apy substance in its ccmyosition that would prove irjurions to the er nstition. 
y> ot On. DEPPS. »- - -- - b $10 00 James KR. Curton, M. TY., Chemist, 
b ses for the Country. ses ses an nah es 0 santnn 6008 Evipence OF Merit —Lewisburg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1885.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Chas. Heidseick 8 Mumm’s C' 14 00 qts. $15 25 pints. Sir : The box of medicine you rent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I bave sold about 
Claret, Fine Margaux | os one bes of it, jor a y 4 th ew who pw hn it are satisfied that it has cured oe. It bas 
~ 9 FTES METRO R wk te eee eee ee ee ee certain y ster pe ie Agne ip every one wi o bas used it, and six of the cases were 0! jong ftend- 
pa Haut Brion—Chatean Vallette, vintage 1844... ... 8 00 


in Caske at various 
9, 18, 60 Galloxs, and in Bott.es. ARTHUR a I Wine Merchant, 


7 Street, New York. 
aap Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casa. 


rices. me jnine, and that only as lo b 1 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPE’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholescle and Retail, in Caskso | C227 ™ine no that only as long as she wou 


ing. My sister, who bas had it for five or oF ars back, and could never get it stopped, ex 


cept 
ake it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your re. 
eC. R. McG! 


y. NLEY. 
CavTICN TO AGUE SurFrEeRERS.—Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri ue 


Strychnine, or Anti Periodics of any hind. The well known inefiiciency of these noxious poisons 





NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has 1 largest, cheapest, and most plete as- 


proves them to be tbe offspring either of false medical principles or of mercenary quacks. The 
only remedy in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE 


CURE 
AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER 4 CO., and C. H. RING. Montreal, 8. J. Ly- 


MAN &CO., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T: BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D.B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 





sortment 


EEDS, IN THE UNITED STA 

PERUVIAN GUANO —with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make i 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 

R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 





THK GREATEST MEL ICAL DISCOVERY OF AGE._wR 
AGRICULTURAL ABD BoeriqeL zune IMPLEMEETS, FIELD AND GARDEN K 


ENNEDY, ot pen berz. bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EV ERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofule down tothe commen Pim. 
t ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed = BL case, (both 
thunder humours.) He bas now in his possession over two hundred of its value, al} 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 





BUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


t 
scribers and to the whol e tr 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
the Continent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. . 


CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





applying, (post paid) to 
pplying, (post paid) J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W, 





HEATH HOUSE. 


> ig kr belt MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANCIS RIDER, 
formerly of the ** West Point Hovel,’”’? West Poiat, N. ¥., would inform Bis friends and the 
public, tha: he has taken the above delightful Summer Retreat, and that he will be ready for the 
reception of Visitors early in Jane. He begs most respectfully to acknowledge past favours, and 
returns his thanks to his fri andthe public for the very liberal patronage he bas hitherto re- 
ceived, and assures them that every exert on will be made to meritits continuance. Tnose wish- 
ing to engage Rooms, can address him ‘* Heath House,”’ or New York Hotel, New York. 
. B —The Cars leave Jersey @ity, via Morris aod Essex Railroad at8 A.M.. and 4P.M., 
daily, for Hackettstown, where 
distance, 3}¢ miles. 


OLD STAR HOTEL, 64 LISPENARD STREET. 


EXT TO BROADWAY, JOSEPH BROOKS PROPRIETOR.—J. B. BEGS TO IN- 
form his friends aud the pubiic that he bas opened tha above Hotel, where he nas a choice 
selection of Win s, Brandies, Ales, Porter, ars, dc. Also Mutton Cho , Beefsteaks, Cut- 
lets, Ham, Cold Cuts, Rarebits, &c , &c. He hes also erected a Marquee 4 the garden in the 
rear of the Hotel, which, with the shady vine, now luxuriaxtly spreading its foliage, will form a 
cool and pleasant retreat for the coming seaso 


n, 
N. B.—European papers reccived by each mail and files of them kept. Good beds and atten- 
tive waiters. 


Tue Harmonic Society meets every Wednesday evening. Chair taken at 8 o’clock. 
JOSEPH BROOKS, Proprietor, 
late of Cincinnati, formerly of Manchester, England. 


COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 


2 
R 3sret the attention of buyers and consumers to tacir make of 200 yard 6 cord 
POOL COTTON, which they can confidently recommend to the American public. As 
. ae and price, it has no superior in the Uniied States. Buyers please 


buses are waiting to convey passengers to ** Heath House,;’’ 








NEW YORK,........ -+++»Ropert Loaan & Co, 51 Dey street. 
BOSTON. .............+... BURNHAM WELTON & Co., Milk street. 
PHILADELPHIA.........d. W. FaRRe.n, Chestuut street. 
BALTIAORE,..... ......D. Meltvain, 

BALTIMORE 


, sss seeee ess STELLMAN Hineicus & Co., 250 Market street. 
RICHMOND, Virgimia......D. H. Lonpon. 


FISHING TACKLE.—REMOVAL. 
J & J. C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
« Establishment, No. 65 (from their eld stand No 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J. & J. ©. C. would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateursin Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods, 
J. & J. ©. C, have continually on hand a choice selection of Dixon & Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 
ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


DOCTOR HOOFPLAND'S 


ELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 

Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., wil) effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debiity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the St h, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit ofthe Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flusbes ot Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 


The proprietor. in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and uniried article, but one that has stood ithe test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled b oo reparations extant. 
The testimony in ite favour given by the most prominent aud well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in all parts ot the courtry is immense. 
Prineipal office and ye 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. & D. Sands, N 


For sale by C. H. Ring and A. ew York, and by Druggisis and Dealers in 
Modicine everywhere. 














BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 


Sore & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 

lings corner of Fulton and Wiiliam), would invite the attention of Merehaats to tucir 
a A which the: offer at reasonable rates. 

Books, Ruled asd Bound to any ‘ made of the best American and English 


Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Dra{ts, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
phed or Printed to order. 
4 suitable for Banks, Insurance Offices, Counting-houses, Stores, Offices, &c., con- 


yr . a N. B.—Tho Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 





ALBION 
LIFB INSURANCE COMPANY. 
, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
T* S COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in tember next 
Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in UASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8S. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 

REDUCED RATEs. One of the |'-argest and Best Selected Catal of Choice 

and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 

kinds of Instruction Bosks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 

instruments by the first masters. 

THE.LARGEsT A-SORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
of all kinds to be found in the Union 

WATERS’ MUDERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement ot 

he length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 


of structure of the Square Pianos. 
T. GILBERT & CO.’8 PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
cireular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIAN('S of « large number of other manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti s at great bargains. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament 
eently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, w hiug’ » 
makes. 





2 to which was re- 

‘ lod of other 
Each instrament guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 

J° N MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 


‘aris—Grant LEI'TERS OF CREDIP for Mercantile purposes. Al CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— un. 7 , 











Brexelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisrube, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
airo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Cob!ientz, Leipsic, Messina, myrna, 
Colozne, Lacerue, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
ple, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich, hi 
lorence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, T 
enes, Lucques, Pan, Venise, 
Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, 8a, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
vre, a . iga, 


a. in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
it. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, Ne 
BAnmouny Sorts Wer ree! ‘ollowig Cann? issue Foreign 


Carlsruhe, Lisbon, 


Alexandria, 

















Rome. 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
resden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldort, . Strasbourg, 

, Moscow, Sie nna, 
Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 

Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Hamburg, Manilla, Syaney, N. 8. W. 
Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
— ; Ceylon, Uporto, Vevey, 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
jon, Paris, iesbaden, 

. ‘aa, Warsaw, 

psic, Palermo, Zurich, 








thor isa. 

ALSO, FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 

Branches and Agoncies at 


: Calcutta 
Hog tors, Bombay." ons 
—— re 
EDITS FOr AUSTRALIA ON THE BA Ror NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


+ +++..Hunter River, 


Melbourne, Geelong 

Castlemaine... ........... Vibe tiow Ficch vee 

Beliaca eo eeeeeceece ses sMOunt Alexander, 
rte ed SHEET eee teeter eee eee serene see nee ses eeeece ces sBOndige, 











TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 
I CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate 


N 
and efficacious. 

T nt’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
paler. 

se Cifervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of trritation or acid- 
ty SAEs cimsesh, heart-barn and costivenees, it had inveriad y proved a medicine of t utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale en vetail by JOHN A. TARRANT. 

(Successor to James eae 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 

For sale by Rushton, yy a mens T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Dulluc & Co., 


on Broadway, Clements & » Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists 
Charleston, 8. C. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 

Subsiance is now in b ae oy use, and is provounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is te pee and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as occurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half- pound pavers. 

bas ag only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 635 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children; 


and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 


OOD_MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
G and CA saa PinLe have done more to promote the public health, than 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousend cures: f Colds, Conghs, Asthma, ©roup. Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
éuced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complai: ts —Everybody needs more or Jess purging. Purge 
the b'ood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for di-eases 
we should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
too strong to Lagoa Pills ¢o thrust out disease, no' only while it is weak but when it 

as taken a strony hold. Kead the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofula, Drovsy, Ulcers, skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritabirity, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, I)ysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required. —T hese are no random statements, bat are 
an hen‘icated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
never be without them.—Price 25 cents per box. 5 Boxes tor $1 00. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mavs., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


Carlyle. Friend Ayer :—In this age of quacks, charlatans and mere windy, gas: ous pretend- 
ers to heal, who blow at every corner, and in the face and e«rs of al! men, their loud, blaring Je- 
richo trnmpets and other noisy boisterous wind instraments of marveliously twisted brass, in such 
a woefully sham-ridder. epochs as this, I say, it is comforting, pay even cheering to the earnest 
well-wisher of his race to know that there bas arrived in this world a genuine Physician—to light 
once more upon some hing besides mere Sangrados and Don Mercurial Jalaps, with their phlevo- 
mies, poisons and warm water. 
Your Cathartic Pills and Cherry Pectoral, carry us forward to Halcyon days—to millenial 
Pharmacopoeas, when Science, deep diving down into the princip'es of things, shall, with infinite 
cunning, bring out the genuine Elixir Vite : for of a truth there is manifestiy enough somewhat 
of that same Life Essence in your tubtle veget«ble distillations and compounds, 

You realize to us the visions of those painfulest. smoke-dried Alchymis's—bootless seckers— 
dreamers among retorts and erucibles, touching the Quintessential h'dden Virtue of the Univeise 
which should antidote distemper, and treak for man the Wheel of ‘lime. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemera! exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa g head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age It bas now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been | eyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for I)yeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that ussally unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided tuxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBSEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston ; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANOCR, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal ; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto ; HAMILTON & KNER. 
SHAW Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In Fngland, ot R, HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughert the World. 





URIFY!: PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 

hurtful to none, and highly y 'oth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dk. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices « f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indig to this omeeey and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasved by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MCCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Me: curial = and al) ‘he most serious disorders arising from the impari- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists. 








A. CUSHMAN & CO, 
No, 122 Fulton street, New York. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the I/we 
News, which they supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annualsut- 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain Michi deceriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 
Foreign Newspspers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
Subdserlptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 


One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate r i 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

e A penets s always experienced from the first bottie, and a perfect cure wher the above quan- 
ity is taken. 

Rothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the- 
day, as that a common weed, C4 pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonur in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a bumour ii bas to start. There are 
po ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s about it, suit some cares but not yours. I peddled over a thonu- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity ot Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It bas already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetis, I gave itto children a year old : to 





eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny. wo: my looking children, whose flesh was so!t and 
ARMS FUR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by | ‘abby, restored to # perfect state of health by 


one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
jef in catarrh and dizziness me who have taken it have been cortive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas) but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of natuse, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwys disappear in from four days toa week. There is nevera bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will fee) yourself like a new person. | beard 
some of the most extravagant epcomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KEN DY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & fons, Philadelphia; George H. 


Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,2d Vic——Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savine Banx ror tus Wipow AND THE Orruan.’’ 

his Life Assurance Seciety having o 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in © with the State Law, will receive p 6 for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
troughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra preminm, 
Board of Directo: 


Phe Lecal rs meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medica] Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 








Pamphlets ferth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

James C. E. Habicht, 

Jobn J F. C. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, . G. Stout, 

1 Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul 8; > | Robert J. Dilloa, 
Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, Genera! Agent, 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
ose ee + + +eeeees $190 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 85 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage. ................ $110 | Second Cabin Passage... 
B@ The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 
Arabia,.. .......-6000e05+.. -Uapt, JODEINS, = —angagleg seerecces cece seses Capt. Lane, 


Pereia, .. 2.6.0 ee ccecsseees oe. Capt. Renz. eee eeeeeeceesce ces Ospt, SHANNOF, 
MBIA, 6 occ. cecsecccce see Capt. EB. G, Lore, | Canada... ...seccececcccces oe CRpt. BRO! 





Chiet Cabin Passage... 


Africa, . 2.2.0 ccccccces ...-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,...... 000¢ess. ene . Capt. Larros : 

vessels carry a clear White light at'their mast head—green on starboard bow—red op por'> 
bow. 

From 

pT SAP... eee eee Wednesday... ........ 54: July 4th 1855. 
SPP ee Wednesday... ... denceds< July 18th * 
Canada... .ccccecsees Boston... .. etoevedt Wednesday. .........0+..-August Ist 
BO. on ceed 402: 096b ences cdtecbooss ORES » vce cbw't ce -.- August 15th “* 


a@~ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. @@ 
Berths not secared until paid tor. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewe 

Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the 

For freight er passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIC «Capt. West, 


... Capt. Nye. 
~*~ .. Capt. Comsrocr, 

The ADRIATIC 000 cee ce ccc cece s te 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
commodations for yen rs are unequalled for elegance and comiort 










Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do.$75. Exciv- 
ve use of extra size rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced su attached to each ship. 


rgeon 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Wedneeday... .....-cc.. April 12 1888. | Saturday... 0... 22 cccceses April 21, 1855. 
WEN sé i oo 068 Kbvcd May » * Saterday... cccsece covses May 5, * 
Wednesday.........-... .May 16, “ BOtOrGay oo cccccccccces cocMiay 19, * 
Wednesday. ........+++...-May 30, ** ST . <0 060 100, 6 b864 0g0 June 2, “ 
Wednesday............ -.June 13, ‘* | Saturday.............++..Jume 16, * 
Wednesday......... ocop ene Sy, 8 ‘FRc cc ce c.cde codes viGuee a ™ 
Wednesday... ... ebbccs ce Ee” PRINS bo 005 660.6204 000008 July 14, “* 
Wednesday. ...... Sseepeneel Ab °™ BEERS cobs coccsced 00s Ou amy 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO 1 
ROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre 
avre 
The owners of these — will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
xpresse@’ 


For Me od or ly to 
EDW’D ‘a COLLT 8 & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
.,» Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & GO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 

J. MONRO Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, H 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ¢ 
therein. 








NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN....+-.+-+-+.+.Capt.E. Higgins, 
These st stop at Southamp both going and returning. 

Prorosep Dares or Saiting—1855. 
From New York. From Bremen. 
Hermann ..................-Saturday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 28 
Washington .........-....-...Saturday, Feo. 24.........March 2 
Hermann..............-.+..-Saturday, March 24..........April 20 
Washington ..........-...... Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann. ........-.+++-+ +++ Saturday, May | AE ~ 1s 
Washi ote e cee cee cece ce Saturday, JUNC eee ere cee SM 7 
Hermasn ~ quabappapepeenter ~~~ 5 | eepeiere ‘ane. 10 





Washington ouppereaetrr ET RGU Sept. 7 
Hermann..........c.ee+e+.- Saturday, Sept. #.........,Oct. 5 
Wash a ah I ay 
Hermann, ........eeeeeeeeees Saturday, Nov. 3,......,...Nov. 30 
Washington. ..............-.- Saturday, Dec. 1, cco 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
_ caeeeee Wednesday, Feb. ermann......,, Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Hermann ** Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Rept. 12 
‘ermann ......,. Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... .. “einen y, Nev. 
. ermann,....... inesday, Dec. 
Fern oa). << Wednesday, July 18| Washington........ Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1886. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and Lemiey Heed offer to passengers proceeding to Len - 
don and bvre advan 8 over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from 3 ew York fo So pton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 
1 saloon ; secon al ~ 
“All ater and Nowepapers mut Day acne ie Poet Often, 
No Bills of Lading bed to ena titemer 


Par troight or passage apply to 























toons 





C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st., New York. 
CA. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremes. 

WM. ISELIN, Hove 
ee 














Sole Proprietors, 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, fre 


e of freight, to an nited 
States om receipt of $10 by mail. . Praca 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


wm. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN. 








